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SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA. and some few thatched huts, plenty of swamp 


By our Special Correspondent, 


Ir was just sunrise on a beautiful, calm morning, when I came on 
deck on board the steamer Columbus, to catch the earliest glimpse 
of San José, the Pacific port of the Republic of Guatemala, which 
the vessel was then rapidly approaching, after afew hours’ run 
from Acajutla, in San Salvador. The scene from the steamer’s 
deck was truly magnificent. Before us, inland, could be seen the 
dim outline of the Volcanos de Fuego y de Agua—the fire and 
water volcanoes—towering behind the city of Guatemala, some 
fifteen thousand feet above the level of the ocean; a little on the 
right the crater of Pacaya reared its lofty head above the hills 





SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—THE FIRST NATIVE AT SAN JOSE. 
FROM A SKETCH BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


surrounding its base—reminding the spectator fresh from civiliza- 
tion of some fashionable dame dressed in the modern expansion of 
crinoline ; still farther to the right the volcanic range of Los 
Esclavos was plainly to be distinguished ; while Apaneca and the 
more distant formations of San Salvador were also in sight. Away, 
away to the left the first rays of the morning sun were gilding the 
majestic cones of the volcanoes of Santa Clara, Santa Maria 
Petapa,as well as the mountain peaks surrounding the Lake of 
Atitlan,and others far in the distance; between them the vast 
plain extending on either hand, clothed in all the beauty of an 
evergreen mantle, and gradually rising and finally losing itself in 
the ascent of the distant hills; add to all this the sullen roar of 
the long line of breakers, and their dashing spray (visible as far 
as the eye could reach), the morning sun rising in all his glory, a 
cloudless sky—and a good cup of strong coffee to steady your 
nerves whilst gazing, and you have a scene and an accessory such 
as rarely falls to the lot of any one,and such, in fact, as beggars 
description! 

Gliding gracefully among the vessels lying at anchor, the steamer 
reached her position,and as the order of “ Let go the anchor” was 
given, a gun was fired announcing her presence, to which an imme- 





diate response was given from the shore. 
*‘ Where the deuce is the town?” said I to one of the officers, for 
I had gazed in vain along the line of beach, and could only dis- | 
tinguish a couple of sheds, some launches hauled up, and a con- 
course of idle natives gathering on the beach. | 
“Town—what town—Guatemala? Oh, eh! that is ninety miles | 
inland.” | 
“Nonsense ! I mean the town of San José, the-——” 
“Whew! do you see that high bank of sand, with the sheds, 
@unches and flagstaff—well, just beyond, there are two warehouses 





and mosquitoes—and that is San José,” 

During this conversation a launch ap- 
proached the steamer, and the passengers 
hurried themselves in preparation for de- 
parture. The launch took off a number of 
passsengers, the boarding officer and the mails. 
Her crew were strong-looking fellows, and of 
that class known here as ladinos or half- 
breeds. In afew minutes I had bid adieu to 
my friends on board the Columbus, taken my 
seat in the launch, and we had started for the 
shore. 

The passage through the surf is generally 
attended with some risk—(a few weeks since 
the Hon. Beverly L. Clarke, United States 
minister to this Government, with his secre 
tary, Mr. Fitzgibbon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
some others, narrowly escaped being drowned 
by the swamping in the surf of one of the 
launches)—in the present instance it was not 
“very bad ;” that is to say, by waiting a fair 
chance we were washed over the breakers at 
the expense of a slight wetting. Strange 
enough everything appeared, upon landing! 
Only a few white faces were to be seen amidst 
about one hundred Indians and ladinos. One 
Indian particularly arrested my attention. 
He was, in fact, the first upon whom my eyes 
rested with anything like curiosity. I was 
told he had just arrived as a courier from up 
the coast. His costume and whole appear- 
ance were certainly most singular, and im- 
pelled me to take a hasty sketch, which I 
send you as the representation of my first 
native ! 

I found the description of the place, given 
me on board the steamer, true to the letter. 
My baggage was soon passed through the 
Custom House, and I was at liberty to go 
where [ liked. 


Talking of the Custom House, the present one is quite a curiosity | present port is, however, @ new one. The former port, known as 
in its way—a weather-boarded shed with a thatched roof. The | 





BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 





SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—INDIAWS CARRYING PLANTAINS TO MARKET.-—-FROM A SKETCH 


(Continued on page 118.) 


SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—EVENING GOSSIP AT THE WELL.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
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FAINT NOT, THOU CHILD OF EARTH. 
By Joseph Bowers Gray. 


Parresce, the courage of the man of talent, he must exert for many a dreary 


and unrewarded day.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Fast not, thou child of earth, 
At hope’s eclipse in trouble’s darkest hour ; 
Such is the heritage of human birth, 
And such the seed-time of the spirit’s power. 
If in affliction’s day thy courage fall, 
Be sure thy strength is smal). 


For each immortal name 
Fach etar resplendent in the realm of mind, 
re genius woke the tardy ear of fame, 
In tribulation’s furnace was refined. 
And who art thou, O man, to faint before 
Griefs the Immortals bore ? 


I see, I see them stand 
Ia solemn watch round the refiner’s fire, 
Hunger, and care, and pain—a dismal band ; 
Neglect’s cold glance, slander’s envenomed ire, 
Eaeh fell oppressor of our race is there, 

Except alone despair. 


Yet, ’mid the lurid light 
As witnessed by the Chaldee monarch old, 
I see a shining form of seraph might, 
Walking the noble spirit to uphold, 
‘To ald it with affliction’s rage to cope, 
Serene, celestial Hope. 


Then faint not thou, nor fail ! 
In patience pass the fiery portal through. 
Firm be thy spirit though the flesh is frail, 
And see! what visions open to the view | 
Honor on earth extends her golden prize, 
And glory in the skies ! 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressional Summary. 

Senate.—Jan. 10.—The most important business transacted by the United 
States Senate, was the passage of the French Spoliation bill, by a vote 
of 26 to 20, after elaborate speeches by Mr. Davis against it, and Mr. Crit- 
tenden in its favor. senator Douglas appeared and took his seat for the first 
time during the session. Mr. Iverson, of Georgi», introduced a bi!l to abolish 
the franking privilege, which was referred to the Post Office Committee. The 
Military Academy Appropriation bill was passed, and some other business of 
no general interest was transacted, 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Mason reported, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the bill authorizing the President to use the land and naval forces in 
certain cases, and announced that he would ask for its consideration at an early 
day. Professor Alexander’s report on coinage was sent in by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and referred to the Committee on Finance. Mr. Shields intro- 
duced a bill to established a mail route from Lake Superior to the Pacific. A 
resolution was adopted, on motion of Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, calling on the 
President for the correspondence relative to the Panama outrages. The Pacific 


> Railroad bill then came up, and occupied attention until fiveo’clock Pp. m. Mr, 


Wilson, of Massachusetts, haa the floor, and made an elaborate speech, in 

hich he took ground in favor of the central route. The bill im uced on 
Monday by Mr. *lidell, appropriates $30,000,0.C to be placed in the President’s 
hands for expenditure with a view to the acquisition of Cuba. 

Jax 18.—A communication was received from the President in response to Mr. 
Seward’s resolution, adopted on Tuesday, informing the Senate that the yacht 
Wanderer had landed a cargo of Africans, and that every effort is being made 
to briog the guilty parties \o justice, but that it is inexped ent to make public 
the correspondence upon the subject at present. Mr. Hale reported a joint 
resolution from the Naval Committee, which was laid over, authorizing the 
President to appoint Com Stewart to the active list. The bill equalizing the 
salaries of the Ministers of France and England from the United States, during a 
certain period, was called up and lost. The object of the bill was to give $3,900 
back pay to the Minister to France. The Committee on Printing reported against 
printing numerous documents. The Pacific Railroad bill then came up, and 
occupied attention until the adjournment. Speeches were made by Messrs. 
Green of Missouri, Brown of Mississippi, Bigler of Pennsylvania, Houston of 
Texas, Douglas of ilinois, and Iverson of Georgia. A motion to recommit the 

was lost. 


House of Representatives.—Jan. 8.—A message was received from 
the President, accompanying reports from the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Postmaster-General, relative to the abrogation of the mail contracts of Cormack 
and Ramsey. Tbe documents were referred tu the Judiciary Committee. The 
Secretary of the Interior was called upon by resolution for information as to 
whether the Rock Island military reservation has been transferred from the 
War to the Interior Department, and thrown open to settlers. A resolution 
was adopted, on motion of Mr. Faulkner, of Virginia, calling on the Secretary 
of War for a statement of the cost for ten years of barracks, officers’ quarters, 

The House then adjourned, three or four motions with that object having 
sly been made. 

Jas. 10.—The resolution reported at the last session from the Committee on 

Affairs, disapproving the act of Commodore Paulding in arresting 
Walker and his men, but advising no action in the matter, was taken up, 
several amendments being pending. A motion to lay the whole subject on the 
table was negatived. An effort to refer it to a Committee on the Whole failed. 
Phe substitute for the report of the Committee, tendering thanks to the com- 

and his officers, was adopted, 99 against 86, when another motion to 
table the whole subject prevailed by four majority. The motion to refer the 
Naval Appropriation bill to the Committee of the Whole was then debated until 
the adjournment, but without any result. 

Jan. 11,—Mr. Barksdale offered a preamble and resolution, which were 
adopted, relative to the reports in foreign papers, to the effect that the Govern- 
ments of France and England have given notice that the cession of Cuba to the 
United States will not be tolerated, even with the consent of Spain, and asking 
the President for ali correspondence on the subject. The House refused to 
camsent to the introduction, by Mr. Harris, of Maryland, of a joint resolution, 

uesting the President to interfere in the case of the boy Mortara.. The 
ian Appropriation Bill was then perfected in Committee of the Whole, and 
laid aside to be reported to the House; after which the Committee proceeded to 
the consideration of the President’s Message, the debate taking a wide range, 
and including the Old Soldier’s Pension bill, our Spanish relations and the 
Ouban question, Central American affairs and the abregation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, the Democratic party #s an oligarchy and the organ and repre- 
sentative of the slave propagandists, Popular Sovereignty and the right of 
to legislate for the Territories, and the dangers besetting the Re- 
ys party. Fisally the Committee rose, and the House, after passing the 

Appropriation bill, acjourned. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Stephens, oi Georgia, from the Committee on Territories, asked 
leave to report the bil! for the admission of O:egon, as it would be several days 
before the Committee would be called in the regular course. Mr. Morgan, of 
New York, objecting, leave couid not be granted. Consideration of the motion 
to refer the Naval Appropriation bill to the Committee on Nava) Affairs was 
resumed. The propored refi was str ly opposed by several mem- 
bers, on the ground that the items for appropriation would probably be con- 
siderably increased Without taking the question, the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the President’s Message, and the discusion was 
principally con{ined to the Slavery issue. The House adjourned on the rising 
of the Committee. 








A Curlosity.—At the meeting of the American Numirmatic Society on 
Wednesday, the 12th inst , a curious vase w.s exhibited which had been sent 
from Cleveland by the owner for inspection. It is a plain cylinder of silver gil’, 
with @ flat bottom resting on four heavy knobs, and with a rounded cover. ft is 
some twelve inches in height, and four or five in diameter. The peculiarity of 
the oup, however, is that thirty-one coins of the size of a dollar, ranging from 
the years 1610 10 1673, and all, with the exception of one, coined in Austria, 
Saxony, or other parts of Germany, have been inserted in paraliel rows in the 
aide of the cup, or in the bottom and the cover. The exceptional coin is one of 
Louis XIV., of France. lhe owner is exceedingly desirous to ascertain the 
probable origin and value o: this vase, and should any of our readers be able 
to throw light upon the subject they will do well to address the Corresponding 
Secretary, Frank H. Norton, at the Astor Library, where also the cup may be 

ted. 


A Strange Proceeding.—Our readers will remember that about a year 
since a merchant of high standing, named Parmlee, do: g bus:ness at 25 Murray 
street, »obbed a silk merchant named Dibblee, who did business in the store 
below him, of $17,000 worth of silk goods, which be sent avd sold regularly to 
the large and weaithy auction house of Furnis« & Co , in Philadelphia. Though 
indic’ed he has never been ‘ried, but has been at liberty, on bail, from that 
time to this. I: now apprars that Dibblee has sued ¢urniss for $17,000, the 
value of the goods thus stolen and sold, and his principal witness was Parmlee 
himeelf, who went upon the stand on Monday, and, with the utmost coolness, 
narrated the whole story of the robbery—describing how he obtained admis- 
sion to the store through the skylight; how he removed the goods and sevt 
them to Philadelpbia, and how he received his pay fort.em. He entered fully 
into detail on the whole subject, and made as perfect and clear a confession of 
his guilt as could be desired. His depredations extended over a period of three 
y and amount: .! ‘o not far from $40,000. By arrangement with the attor- 
meys evidence clears his own rascality, and causes an entirely innocent 
party, in no wise implicated, to suffer a heavy loss. This is a kind ot law with- 
a which frequentiy is ground out by the machinery of courts and 
eu 
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TLEU ) NEWS 


The Scot shd the Alblon.—The Scottish American and the Albion are 
at daggers’ points. What between clannishness and snobbishness it is hard to 
choose. It a) that the editor of the Albion enjoys the inestimable privi- 
of a drinking aoquaintance with one of Lord Napier’s subs. This eminen 
ual, over *arf and ’arf, suffers the editor of the ay ow bp ml 

to pump him as to what Lord Napier says and does—but let the ° 


speak out : 

“ A journal which assumes such airs seldom possesses the knowledge it pre- 
tevds, and in the case of the Albion this is sufficiently manifested trom the 
unbroken succession of blunders it has made on every question of importance 
that has arisen. We do not know whether to be most amused at the gross 
error it committed with reference to the ‘outrages,’ which it defended in an 
authoritative manner as all right, simply carrying out the ny by suppressing 
the slave trade—at its suppressed leaping from one side of the fence to the 
other, and then back pom -4 in the matter of the Canadian ‘shuffle,’ winding 
up the other day with a promise to reconsider its views on the subject—at its 
knowledge of the state of Lady Napier’s health—or at a laughable blunder into 
which it has just fallen, to the indignation rather than the amusement of its 
Provincial readers, the announcement that the Commander in-Chief of her 
majesty’s forees in British America had offered a prize for the best snow-balling 
(!) when the well-known exercise of running on snow-shoes was the object 
which the Commander-in-Chief proposed to encourage. Our contemporary may 
flatter himself with the notion that people regard him as an ‘organ,’ but they 
only quiz him when they talk so. For ourselves, we never can think of the 
Albion except as ‘the organ,’ the idea is so funny, in connection with such 
extraordinary blunders as the above.’’ 

A Female Beast.—Two young girls, of prepossessing appearance, ap- 
peared before Justice Kelly, at the Jefferson Market Police Court, and 
preferred a charge of assault and battery against their landlady, Mrs. Vere, 
of No. 5 Vandam street. They stated that because they were unable to pay 
their rent Mrs. Vere took away their furniture, even their bed and bedding, 
compelling them to sleep upon the coli flocr for four nights, with no other 
protection against the inclemency of the weather than the bare clothes upon 
their backs. The magistrate issued a warrant for the apprehension of Mrs. 
Vere. Sucha woman ought to be tarred and feathered. Indeed, she can 
scarcely be said to belong to that sex. 


Fair and Fickle.—A few weeks since, in the neighborhood of Brooklyn, 
a lover conducted his intended bride to the altar. he marriage ceremony was 
roceeded with regularly until the fair one was asked the question, ‘‘ Wilt thou 
fore this man for thy wedded husband?’ To which she replied, ‘‘No.’”’? The 
poor bridegroom gazed upon her with astonishment, but no expostulation could 
induce her to alter her resolution. She frankly replied that she had just seen 
a gentleman whom she liked better. This declaration soon brought matters to 
acrisis. The marriage ceremony was suspended, and the clergyman apeee | 
conducted the parties to different doors. The bridegroom, more disgusted wit 
such conduct than mortified at his disappointment, declared that his affections 
from that moment were alienated; and that nothing should induce him to take 
the lady, even it her resolution were to alter. Mr. G. B, the lady's own 
brother, finding him in such good spirits, intima‘ed tha’, as a splendid dinner 
would be prepared at his house, much time would be spared if he would return 
to the church and conclude the ceremony with one of the bridesmaids. The 
hint was instantly taken, and the proposals made; and, as the fair one herself 
had no objection, a special licence was instantly procured, they got married at 
the identical church on the iden‘ical morning, and afterwards partook of the 
identical dinner prepared for the changeable one. 


Dangerous Bedfellows.—The danger of taking hot bricks for bed- 
fellows was illustrated ina town near Albany, a few nights since, when two 
young ladies wrapped one in cloth to toast their feet with, in the foot of the 
bed. They woke up in the night nearly suffocated, and found the bed on fire; 
the brick having burnt through five quilts, portions of the skirts lying at the 
foot of the bed, a hole in the mattress, a portion of a night gown upon one of 
the ladies, and discolored their feet with smoke. If young ladies must have 
bricks for bedfellows, they will do well to take warning by the above. 


Territorial Definitions.—Dacotah is the western half of what was 
Minnesota Territory. When the State was formed, a line was drawn through 
the middle of the Territory from north to south. ‘he eastern part became the 
State of Minnesota; the western is unorganized and without a government. 

Arizona is a combination of the south part of New Mexico with that Messila 
Valley strip of Jand which we purchased from Mexico in 1854. The latter is 
without a local government. 

Nevada is the western half of Utah, lying between Salt Lake and California. 

Laramie means the western part of Nebraska, in which the fort of that name 
is situated. 

Pike’s Peak is in the Rocky Mountain chain, in the western part of Kansas, 
which part it is proposed to cut off for the new Territory. 

Superior, or Ontonagon, is the peninsula between Lakes Superior and 
Michigan, part of which now belongs to Michigan and part to Wisconsin. 


A Romance. —The Norfolk (Va) Day Book says: ‘A young lady of 
polished manners and beautiful exterior, arrived in that city on Monday morn- 
ing from New York, on the steamship Roanoke, and proceeded immediately to 
the Baltimore steamer Georgia, where she remsined the best part of the day. 
While on board, she exhibited such unmistakeable signs of lunacy that the 
purser came to the Mayor’s office and stated her case to him, and positively 
refused to take her to Baltimore. The Mayor prevailed upon the Chairman of 
the Almshouse Committee to give her a temporary asylum in that building until 
he could make some arrangements for her return to Williamsburgh, New York, 
from which place she is supposed to have come. She is enceinte, abvut seven- 
teen years of age, and is evidently of unsound mind, which has, no doubt, been 
produced by her unfortunate condition. This unfortunate victim has evidently 
been in the hands of some of the vile abortionists of New York, whose malprac- 
tice, we expect, has contributed no little toward the destruction of her reason.”’ 
A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun says she states that her name is Georgey 
Chase, and that she resides in Wiiliamsburgh. Sometimes she says she is 
married; at other times she is single, and was betrayed by some Dr. Perkinson. 


The Last of the Kembles.—That strong-minded lady, Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble, has been giving the Washington Fund “ fits.” 

A committee of ladies from the Mount Vernon Association waitei upon 
Fanny Kemble, at her apartments, in the St. Denis Hotel, one morning of this 
week, to solicit the proceeds of one of her Shakespearian re dings, in aid of the 
Monumental Fund. The case was very elaborately stated by the chairman of the 
committee, but the ‘‘last of the Kembles,’”’ after hearing all that was to be 
heard, drew berself up to the entire longitude of her magnificent proportions, and 
said, with a frown, ‘‘ Ladies, I respect your motives, but have no toleration 
for the means you are resorting to, to perpetuate the memory of George Wash- 
ington. If your country is too poor, or too mean, or too ungrateful, to take 
upon itself, through the National Legislature, so obvious a duty, better that 
Mount Vernon be sold for a cattle market, than that it shuuld be purchased by 
the proceeds of charity balls, flash newspapers and quack doctors. My bumble 
abilities are at your service, but with the proviso that, whatever amount cf 
money they may yield, it shall be presented to Congress as the first donation 
to — them to discharge a duty, which ought to be discharged by them or 
not at all, 


rgan 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


The Niagara brought news to the Ist January. 

Napoleon bas again pardoned Montalembert and the editor of the Correspond- 
ant, and one hun and sixty-four other prisoners. 

It was reported that France has officially informed England of her support, 
if the latter adopts to teract President Buchansn’s policy with 
regard to Cuba, Mexico and Central America. 

The screw steamer Weser, which sailed from Bremen for New York on the 
4th December, had put into Queenstown with her pumps choked and leaking 
She bad thrown part of her cargo overboard. From the 16th to the 23d she 
experienced a hurricane, was thrown on her beam ends, sprung a leak, and had 
seven feet of water in the engine room, putting out the fires, &c. The coal 
bunkers broke adrift and choked the pumps. Temporary pumps were theo 
constructed, and after vigorous exertion on the part of those on board, steam 
was again got up and the ves.el su ceeded in reaching Queenstown. 

The London Times, in a leader on the question of the right of search, thinks 
“the only way out of the difficulty is a dec.aration that the clave Trade is piracy 
This, however, the Americans will not do, and the French wiil not do. Thus, 
therefore, we go on wasting tbe precious lives of English sailors upon that const 
of Africa, where one rescued negro cannot be shown as a set-off against ten dead 
Knglishmen, where our impotent force has become a mockery, and our blind 
and useless zeal a jest.’’ 

The Daily News thinks the American Government had better take especial 
care of General Walker and his followers, as the best method of preventing simi- 
lar occurrences in future, and suggests that Sir William Ouseley’s presence ia 
the Valorous ought to have assured politicians at Washington that there was 
no insult or mistake in the case. 

A fearful catastrophe occurred at the Victoria Theatre, London, on the 27th. 
Just before the termination of an afternoon performance, and when the gallery 
stairs were crowded with the evening audience waiting for admission, a false 
alarm of fire was raised, and a panic set in, during which the pressure on the 
gallery stairs was such that sixteen boys were crushed and trampled to death. 
the theatre is situated in a very low neighborbood, and so rapidly did the excite- 
ment abate that the evening perfurmance was proceeded with as usual. 

Mr. Ba:num has made his first appearance in London as a lecturer at St. 
James’s Hall. The hall was crowded to excess, and the newspapers generally 
speak flatteringly of Mr. Barnum’s essay. His theme was ‘‘ Money Making.’ 


FRANCE. 


The President’s Message.—The French press, not daring to say that it 
has a soul of its own, is always very glad to let off a little steam on its neigh- 
bors. The French papers comment with great severity upon Presicent 
Buchanan’s message. The Pays tuus eoncludes a long article : 

‘*Mr. Buchanaa’s policy may be summed up ina very few words—absence 
of morality, schemes of ambition which are beyond the power of realization— 
egotistical tendencies.’’ 

The Paris Union says: 

“ The President affects to justify, {o its fullest extent, the high-flown and 
haughty expression of the demccracy which he governs, ‘ America to the Am- 
ericans!’ ‘fo arrive at that result, no resource will be neglected, no hesitation 
felt. Spain is told that Cuba is necessary to the Union. Claims are put forth 
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at pleasure. Not a word is said in blame of the filibusters ; not the slightest 
reserve of civil or international t. 


or 
“ As a set-off, there is a categorical, not to say brutal, offer to purchase for 
the Queen of the Anti the last jewel of Spain beyond the seas! What 
wil Wasepe eng? a ang and all that is done is 
to fling to her en passant somewhat disagreea 
of iodine Towards the independent, or self-styled independent States of 
the two American continents, the language is much more arrogant. With the 
exception of Brazil, which is spared because that free monarchy is able to make 
itself respected, there is nothing but threat and derision.”’ 


SPAIN. 


The Peninsular says: ‘The news which the electric telegraph 
has brought concerning the Message of the President of the United States has 
produced a great sensation in this city, and has already been commented on by 
the dajly journals in a tone of offended national pride—which might naturally 
be expec’ed.”’ 

The. Dia asserts that the declaration of Mr. Buchanan provokes laughter 
rather than anger, and says that if he endeavors to make himself the apostle of 
the infamous American filibusterism, it wili probably cost bim as dear as it has 
done all those who have tried to realize their ridiculous schemes. As to bu; 
the Spanish Antilles, it says that only @ man who knows nothing of Spain an 
Spaniards could mention such an absurdity. 

The Monarquia consiiers President Buchanan’s jm 6 mere election clap- 
trap, avd a continuation of that which he made at Ostend to obtain for himself 
partisans for the Presidency, but thinks some other Democrats may outbid him, 
and that they may lead to serious complications. It believes that more filibus- 
tering expeditions will be connived at ; but it argues that if the little Republic 
of Costa Rica was able to defeat Walker, who took over to Nicaragua a much 
larger force than any likely to go to Cuba, little fear need be enteriained about 
Cuba, garrisoned by the flower of the Spanish army, and provided with a flotilla 
large erough to cut off all supplies. 7 

The Monarquia concludes with the following piece of fine writing, which 
expresses, however, the national feeling : 

“ Are there still in Spain men who believe that the United States are able to 
snatch Cuba from us? Oar national pride rebels against such an idea. The 
nation which first planted the cross on the American Continent, which over- 
threw empires, and then gave them her civilization and her laws, which still 
waves her glorious standard over the splendid beauty of the Antilles, can never 
believe that day will come when the Apalachian Vulture will pounce on Cuba. 
Spain would conquer or die be‘ore she permitted sucn a catastrophe, and would 
even upon burning ruins wave till the last the standard of Old Spain, a standard 
which may perhaps be torn by the artillery of those mercevaries, without God 
and without law, but which, till the last, will be resplendent with majesty and 


} 2? 
_— TURKEY. 


A letter from Jaffa, dated December 24, says, that no punishment has as yet 
been inflicted on the five Mussulmen arrested for the murder of an American 
family in the neighborhood of Jaffa. The Americans have threatened to bom- 
bard Jaffa if justice be not executed, and if they keep their word they will have 
to come to that extremity. The guilty parties are all at Beyrout, and may 
possibly escape. 

Advices from Constantinople to the 22d, state that a change of ministry has 
been postponed. Ali Pacha is strongly supported by Austria, but violent scenes 
bad taken place in the council. Feruk Khan refuses any other place in the 
Ministry than that of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

fhe reconciliation of Affghanistan with Persia has taken place. 


IONIAN ISLANDS. 


The Gazetle of Corfu contains a despatch from Sir E. B. Lytton, which says: 
‘* Her Majesty’s Government do not entertain the desire, as indeed they do not 
possess the power, to occupy Corfu or Paxo as colonies under the British crown, 
nor does it enter into the views of the Government to appeal to Europe for the 
abrogation of the treaty under which England has hitherto extended, and will 
extend, to the Ionian Islands a protection which is required for the interests of 
Europe, and which is jar more effective than any that could be afforded by the 
sovereignty of Greece.’”’ 

Sir E. B. Lytton says, that the grievances need but be temperately stated to 
insure the best efforts to find a remedy for them, and he trusts that the Ion- 
ians will not be diverted by visionary and impracticable schemes from the op- 
portunities afforded them by Mr. Gladstone’s mission. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 


ENGLAND. 


How to Serve a Refractory Jury.—aAt the sitting of the Court on 
the morning of Saturday, the 18th ult., the jury were sent for. The foreman 
said there was no chance of their agreeing upon any other verdict, and one of 
their body was Jaboring under severe illness from the effect of being locked up. 
Lord Campbell said in that case he should discharge them. On the previous 
day they had returned a verdict which was contrary to law and common sense, 
and he could only repeat the observation he made then—the verdict they 
returned was as contrary to their oath as it would have been to his, Lord 
Campbell’s, if he had received the verdict. Formerly, when a jury could not 
agree, the custom was to place them in a cart and convey them to the extreme 
end of the county and pitch them into a ditch; and he still had the power to 
compel them to retire, and detain them until the end of the present sittings, 
but as one of their body was ill, and it was stated they could not agree, 
although he could not but think that they had not properly consulted each 
other —" oraceaaan the facts, he would discharge them. The jury were then 
discharged. 

We consider that an excellent custom to pitch a jury that will not agree into 
a ditch! How would it suit some of our New York juries ? 


Murder Will Out.—We copy from an English paper a most curious 
instance of the accidental discovery of a murder committed thirty-five years 
ago. We confess, however, that it does not seem to be very clear. It is 
certainly strange that no search was made on the premises where the victim 
was sent to: 

‘‘A strange discovery has been made at North Shields, Northumberland, 
clearing up, it is thought, a mystery connected with the disappearance of a 
young man thirty-five years ago. While the workmen were excavating for 
cellarage at the property in Tyne street, North Shields, recently occupied by 
the Mechanics’ Institute, they discovered, about twelve feet below the surface, 
a quantity of human bones, which had evidently been there for many years. 
This discovery has caused considerable sensation in the town, in consequence 
of the mysterious disappearance of a surgeon’s assistant, named John Margetts. 
about thirty-five years ago. It appears that some time between 18 and 
1826 there lived in North Shields a respectable old woman and her son, the 
latter trying to struggle into a sufficient knowledge of medicine to go out as a 
ship surgeon in a Baitic sea vessel, and perhaps in this manner to earn money 
enough to spend a session in Edinburgh. He was furthered in all his plans by 
the late Dr. Greenhow. The usual premium was not required in hiscase. The 
young man did many useful errands and offices, which a finer young 
gentleman would have considered beneath him; and he resided with his 
mother in the Low street of North Shields, near to the river. 

** Dr. Greenhow had been with a patient all night, and left her very early on 
a winter’s morning to return home to bed; but first he stepped down to his 
apprentice’s home, and bade him get up and follow him to his own house, 
where some medicine was to be mixed and then taken to the lady. Accord- 
ingly the poor lad came, prepared the dose, and set off with it some time 
between five and six o’cloc He was never seen again. Dr. Greenhow waited, 
thinking he was at bis mother’s house; she waited, considering he had gone 
to his day’s work; and meanwhile, as people remembered afterwards, a small 
vessel bound to Leith sailed out of port. The mother expected him back her 
whole life long. I*t was always considered that the young man was murJered. 
He left the surgery in his slippers, and was scarcely dressed when he wept out 
with the medicine. A statement wes subsequently made that he had 
absconded, and that a letter had been received from him somewhere in the 
American colonies. The mystery, however, was never cleared up; and the 
old suspicions have been revive by the discovery of bones under the premises 
ocenpied by the tradesman to whom he was sent with the medicine,”’ 


The General Traffic of London —The great bulk of London lying 
chiefly along the valley of the Thames, the principal traffic is east and west, 
in lines nearly parallei with the river, rather than north and south. Mr. 
Haywood, the engineer to the City Sewer Commission, appended to his last re- 
port an instructive statement of the number of vehicles passing through cer- 
tain thoroughfares of the city, between eight a. M. and eight P. m. on certain 
days in 1857. They were as follows: 





Highest number 
in any hour. 

London bridge......ssssseeceees ° ‘ 

Cheapside..........++. $0 cceees cocese 18, 1,361 
Ludgate bill....... ° 1,164 
Holborn hill....... 1,024 
BONES DBP csccccccocscscvcccececcosececos ee 1,103 
Newgate street....... 890 
Aldgate High street 626 
Bishopsgate street Within..........sceeeesees 6,283 684 
Fenchurch street......csccccccsscescoccccecs 5,273 528 
Gracechurch street... .cccccccccesces Seeecces 5,267 558 
Cec boctcscccccccascocscseccceseuscese § 256 539 
Finsbury pavement........ccccccecsccesesees 5,062 500 
SOPERREES BOB .ccccovcccccccceces ssomneccs Gee 335 
Alderegate street... ..cccccsccccccscccccsescoses 2,719 284 


It will be observed from these figures that by far the heaviest traffic is over 
London bridge, and that the relief of that great thoronghfare is therefore the 
most pressing ohject. 


Southwark.—Robert Hodges, a respectable tradesman, residing at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, was charged with stealing a silk umbrella from the Brighton 
Railway terminus, London bri¢ge, the property of Joseph Beémead. Mr. Solo- 
mons appeared for the prisoner. The prosecutor, a gentleman residing at 
Croydon, said that about eleven o’clock on Saturday night he left by a train 
for home, and shortly after they had started on the journey he missed his 
umbrella. He recollected having left itin a certain place in the station, con- 
sequently, when he arrived at Forest hill, he telegraphed his loss to the Lon- 
don bridge station, and en the following morning he received information that 
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1 ressthie- change against him. Thomas Wi an officer in the company’s 
employ, said that on Saturday night he received information by telegraph of 
the loss of the umb: and shortly afterwards he saw the prisoner crossing 
over from their line to the South-Eastern. He stopped him, and 
whose timbrella he had in his hand. Heseemed vory avd said he thought 
it was bis walking-stick. Witness told him it d‘d not look like one, and he 
ghould ‘ake him into custody for stealing the umbrella from the railway sta- 
tion. Mr. Solomons said ic was alla mistake. His client ceiving the um- 
brella about, and it being a very wet night, borrowed the umbrella to go 
through the rain with. (Laughter.) Mr. Combe said he should not brand 
him asa felon, but he must pay 40s., or go to prison for one month for the 
unlawful possession. 


Balfe’s New Opera.—The plot of Balfe’s new opera is a rare 
devilry. A certain Count Rupert is about to contract a snetnge of 
with a Privcess Stella, a haughty, wes woman, while he loves a coun- 
try girl called Lelia, During the nuptial fe: tivities she worries him so much 
that he is glad to have recourse to the gaming table, where he loses all his 
posressions—an incident very like the opening of ‘‘ Robert le Diable.” There 
is an old haunted tower, all that :emainsto him, to which he resorts; and 
finding some ancient cabalistic books, he ns to amuse himself with one of 
them, in which he finds a formula for rais ng the devil. He instantly puts it 
in practice, and srimanes, tue demon-kin , appears wi'h thunder and light- 
ning, also followed by an attendant in female sbape. This is Satanella, who, 
under the form of a page, becomes Count Rupert’s servant, he all the whils 
knowing her real character. Satanella straigh:way falls io love with her 
master; and, as he is ebout to marry Lelia, her saianic rival determines to 

et her out of the way, and she is accordingly carried off by a band ot pirates. 
faving thus got rid of her, Satanella takes ber place as bride, and, concealed 
by a veil, accompanies Rupert to church. But her presence profanes the holy 
rite —she is struck by lightning, and disapprars amid flames. She is next 
discovered in the infernal abode of Arimanes, who rates her roundly for her 
backsliding, and sends ber back to earth on her promise to behave better (that 
is to cay, worse) in future. The scene then ch+nges to Tunis, whither Lelia 
has been brought by the pirate. Rupert has followed her disguied as a 
Greek mercbant, and of course Satanella is rot long in making her appear- 
ance. Lelia is publicly sold in tie slave market, and is about to be carried 
away by the puichaser, while Rupert is in despair, when Satanella suddenly 
stands at his elbow, and promises on the condition of his makiog over his 
soul to her, to effect the restoration of the damsel. The conveyance being 
made in the proper form—namely, by signing his name with his blood—Lelia 
is restored to Rupert by Satanella's power, and the lovers depart homewards. 
In the last act the scene is aga'n the demon’s tower; and Rupert’s marriage 
with Lelia is about to be celeb:ated at midnigat in the adjoining chapel. Ra- 
pert is alone, musing on his approacting happiness, when Satanella appears, 
shows bim his bond, and claims its fulfilment. All is copfusion and dismay. 
Lelia, after in vain praying to Satanella tor mercy to her lover, at length offers 
herself as the victim in his stead. Satanella, touched to the heart by this de- 
yotion, is inspired with similar feelings—with repentance and hope of pardon 
fiom Heaven. She dismisses the lovers, and waiis, alone, the fearfui arrival 
of the demon. He appears in all his terrors; but sbe is pardoned, and ascends 
to Heaven, while the curtain falls on the rage of the baffled fiends. 


Extraordinary Accident.—An extraordinary accident occurred on the 
farm of Mr. H. Newby, of Pitiington Hallgarth, the other day. Benjamia 
Oyston, one of Mr. Newby’s men, was engaged with a two-horse cart, carting 
turnips from a field on the farm While proceeding across the field with the 
cart the earth opened, and the first horse immedia'ely disappeared in the 
charm. The man, who was riding on the cart, jumped off, seized the remain- 
ing horse by the head, and by this means prevented it following its companion. 
The harness of the first horse held for some time, but when it gave way the 
animal disappeared. Shortly afterwards the ground, for some considerable 
distance round, gave way, and was completely swallowed up. Coal bas been 
worked under the farm, and there cannot be the slightest doubt that the sink- 
ing of the earth is owing to the operations of the miners. A light was let 
down into the chasm by a rope, but after being lowered for about ten fathoms, 
it was (owing to the foul air) extinguished. 


An English Blue Beard.—A London paper has the following account 
of a polygamist, who really exceeds Brigham Young: 

‘Mr, Leonard, city police, and Green, detective, attended before Mr. Bea- 
don, at the Marlborough Police Court, on Monday, to prefer a charge of poly- 
gamy against Gloucester Gale, whom they approvinded on Sunday ata place 
called Marble Hall (one of the prisoner’s residences), Rgham. ‘lhe prisoner, 
who gave his age as thirty-five, but looks older, isa slight built man, has a 
somewhat sinister cast of countenance, and wears large whiskers and small 
moustache, which are of light or sandy color. He had one arm ina sling, and 
walked with a stick, or rather limped, which he said arose from a recent attack 
of paralysis. 

“A brief outline of this case may not, from the nature of it, prove unin- 
teresting. It appeared that he married ten years ago in the name of Gale a 
Miss Gee, of Turnbam-green, and this lady, so far as can be ascertained, ap- 
pears to have been his first wife. She always understood him to be a traveller, 
and therefore has never been surprised at the lengthened periods of his ab- 
sence, and states that she certainly never had the most remote suspicion of 
his marrying any one else. The second marriage was solemnized at Islington 
Church, and then he married, in the name of George Gordon, a Miss Celia 
Mary Wye, of Kensington, a young lady of considerable property; and in this 
instance, it is said, he prevailed upon her to settle in the event of survivorship 
all that property upon himself, with the —— of a legacy to a relative of 
the lady as testatrix. This marriage was in November last year. The third 
marriage was shown to be on the 3d-of January of the present year, at Old 
Trinity Church, Sloane street, Chelsea, in the name of George Thomas. The 
deceived one in this case was Miss Lydia Murch. The fourth marriage was to 
Miss Sarah Drewitt, on the 3d of May last, at St. George’s, Hanover square, 
The fifth, on the 13th of July, to Miss Martha Gover, at All Souls’ Church, 
Langham place; and the sixth (it is hoped the last and the only other case, 
though the officers say there is great reason to believe that those mention 
are not all), took place on the 17th ot August, the ensuing month, it will be 
observed, in the name of Edward Gordon, to Miss Fanny Farrell, or Turrell. 

‘*The prisoner was in the habit of representing to those he so infamously 
duped and imposed — that he was the mate of aship which traded to 
Malta, Oporto, and other foreign seaports, and that this sometimes obliged 
him necessarily to be away a long time He left one of his wives on a late 
eccasion, and said he should be away a few days, having brought over from a 
foreign country a rare animal ina wild state, which no other person could 
touch or handle but himeelf, and that he was going with it to the Queen, in- 
tending to make her Majesty a present of the same, the only specimen in this 


Interest 


country. Miss Wye always thought him to be a collector fora mercan- 
tile house, and was in no way surprised at his frequent absences. He appears, 
however, to have been more constant in his visits to this lady than to the 


others; it has been stated above that this was the moneyed 

ing after marriage with ).iss Turrell or Farrell, he sent her into 
hire a house and furnish it, telling her he would directly join her there. She 
never saw him afterwards.”’ 


. The morn- 
to 





English Simplicity.—There is a considerable t of i in 
the composition of the English character. The following is a case in point. 
Who but a Johnny Bull would consider it an honor to with a king? 


‘* A few afternoons ago an Englishman passing the season here was basking 
in the suv, who, with a cloudl+ss sky and a nial temperature, had returned 
in ail his glory to Nice, after a somewhat lengthened absence. The sun warmed 
his blood and rendered him communicative; he felt a sudden desire to conve 
to an elderly gentleman basking near at hand the sense of happiness which 
fired him. He consequently approached the latter, and commenced a warm dis- 
quisition on the merits of the sun in winter, and on the misery entailed by its 
absence. The elderly gentleman courteously responded to the advance, and 
did not contest the fact that warmth is agreeable, and rain, accompanied by 
cold, dieagreeable. The admirable unanimity which prevailed on this point led 
to the investigation of other serious questions. The Englishman confessed an 
affection for sardines, and the elderly gentleman admitted the merits of the 
tribe, and, moreover, acquainted bis interlocutor that he had passed by the 
fish market that morning, and had marvelled at their extreme cheapness. 
They were being disposed of at four sous the kilogramme. The Englishman 
admitted the lowness of the price, but threw in a good word on behalf of his 
native ¢prats, of which the elderly gentleman had |.eard but had not partaken 
The conversation closed by the good-humered Englishman expressiog the 
pleasure he had derived from the conversation, and hoping that it might be 
renewed on another occasion. ‘ By the bye, I am an Englishman,’ he ob- 
served, on taking his partiog bow. ‘And I ama German,’ replied the other, 
taking off his bat and smiling kindly 

“Yesterday the Englisiuman descried his newly-made acquaintance pacing 
slowly up and down the beach, and he hastened to rejoin him. They again 
discoursed on various topics, uatil the Grand Duke Constantine made hia ap- 
pearance. He was walking alone towards the Hotel Victoria. ‘hat is the 
Russian High Admiral,’ observed the Englishman, not unwilling to show his 
Close acquaintance with the faces of the Imperial visitors to Nice. The Eng- 
lishman was somewhat surpri-ed at beholding the Grand Duke deviate from bis 
= and approach the spot where he and the elderly gentleman were standing; 

was, however, infinitely more astounded when the gr nd ducal face assum 
& smiling expression. But what was his surprise when Prince Constantine took 
off his hat, and thus addressed the elderly gentleman who had labored under 
the disadvantage of not having eaten sprats, ‘Sire, I rejoice to see you in such 
excellent heal h.’ 

“+ The Kicg of Wurtemburg, by Jove!’ muttered the Englishman, and he 
was correct; but being of a maaly di-position, he did not launch into a thou- 
sand silly apologies, but begged the king to excuse the presumption of which 
he had unwittiogiy been gui ty, and thanked his Majesty for the honor he had 
done him in listening to all his nonsense. The old king considerately looked as 
if nothiug unusual had occurred, and, bowing very kindly to the Englishman, 
expreesea his intention of again discussing the state of the weather the very 
next time they should meet. 


IRELAND. 


Denouncing Secret Socteties.—ihe Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland 
continue to denource secret societies. At the weekly meeting of the Cork 
Young Men’s Society the Very Rev. Dean Murphy, as spiritual director, deliv- 
ered an impressive address, in which he pointed out the stupidity and crimi- 
nality of seditious associations—how plainly wrong they are in principle, and 
how unexceptionably mischievous in practice. In Armagh on last Sabbath the 
Rey. Mr. Campbell, R.C.C., delivered an earnest address to the congregation 
at third mass, warning them against having any connection with the Phoenix 
Clubs, which he denounced in the strongest language. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Rights of Women.—In taking a ticket the other cay at the Edin- 
burgh station of the Edinburgh, Perth ana Dundee Railway, we were pleasantly 
ms on being waited upon by a blooming and bonnie lassie, who, along 
wi h an activity quite equal to, exhibited a J ewy very rare in railway 
clerks of the literally ruder sex We observed that the department was en- 
tirely occupied by women, there being anotber giving out tickets, and a third 


telegraphing, This innova thus far north, is rather startling; but instead 
of objecting to it, we think it highly commendable, and hope to see the em- 


ployment of women in light occupations rapidiy extended. he only incon- 
venience we can see, is that good-looking and intelligent girls, like those in the 
Edinburgh railway office, will not book many passengers before they are booked 
themselves fer the life-long journey of matrimony, so that the company will 
soon lose their services. We wish them all for that journey first-class tickets ! 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 

A of the Ouseley Clique.—Sir William attracted a good 
deal of attention hese partly on account of the supposed importance oi his 
mission, and partly on account of his length and great breadth of beam. He 
stands, probably, considerably over six feet, not coun'ing in his thick-soled 
b ns and tall white hat, and would bring a three hundred pound weight up 
with a jerk, if balanced again-t it. His face is heavy aod dull, no feature in- 
Gicating the sharp, shrewd diplomutist, although I believe he did acquire some 
er-dit with the British circumlocution office on account of his management of 
& question some years since with Buenos Ayres or Brazil, I forget which Hs 
wife, the daughter of Mr. Van Ness, of Vermont, formerly American Minister 
to Madrid is an elegant, graceful appendage to the inelegant, clumsy-looking 
diplomatist. Mr. Synge, Sir William’s secretary, is a big, coarse, red whiskered 
Irish gentleman, who has ako a pretty, bright-eyed American wife, sis*r of 
Lieutenant Wainright, of the american navy Mr. Synge (be is not a monkey 
notwithstanding his name) appeared, while here, to be perfectly independent 
in the matter of uress, having been rigged out in a blue flannel ro. ndabout and 
wide trousers of the same ma‘erial, a red shirt, a slouched whi e linen bat, 
with a blue and white veil wound round it, and carrying in his hand a white 
linen, umbrella lined with green Some people might say that the lining was 
double when the machine was raised, but I dun’t say so. Of course he rested 
on the usual strata of English gentlemen, viz: say tour inches thick of stout 
sole leather. Al ogether the gen! lemen were a very substantial pair, ano looked 
as though they might, in a scrimmage, afford ample protection to tbe beautiful 
birds of paradise under their charge. It is to be hoped they wil! have a good 
time in a country where every white man turns yellow in a fortnight, and 
where every insect has a sting. 


JAPAN. 


Another New Amsterdam.—New Yorkers talk and boast of “ New 
Amsterdam” as though they were ‘‘all the world and the rest of mankind,” 
not knowing the existerce of another new Amsterdam out here in Japan, on 
the other side of the globe, or else ignoring your cousins here, who established 
a commercial depot nearly as old as New York. For while ‘trading posts’’ 
were estublisbed near the mouth of the Hudson, about the year 1613 by the 
Dutch, Dutch merchants opened a commerce with Japan about the year 1620, 
at an islana calied Firande, nearly forty miles distant from this place, and in the 
year 1641 transferred their trade and themselves, by order of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, to the little artificial island of Desima, consising of three acres, in the 
harbor of Nagasaki, and separated from the town only by a little bridge hardly 
a rod wide. [hie had been the trading post of the Rustageese, aud their 
prison, until they were expelled from Japan; and till the present ye r, when 
new treaties have been formed with Holland as well as other nations, it has 
been the prison of the Dutch merchants here. New Amsterdam, in America, 
counts a population of nearly a million, I believe, while New Amsterdam, in 
Japan, is still confined to its three acres, and counts a population of nly Shty 
Dutchmen, all told! But how different the circumstances under whicb each 
colony worked out its destination! Still New Amsterdam, in Japan, has had 
its mission, and a better and more honorable one, as I am sure, awaits it. 


MEXICO. 


This unhappy creature seems to be the victim of Tarantula—for it no sooner 
dances out of one revolution than it dances into another. It requires the 
straight waistcoat of Brother Jonathan to keep it out of mischief. 

By telegraph from New Orleans, we have intelligence of another turn in 
Mexican affairs. The Robles administration has had but a brief existence. A 
Junta or Convention of Delegates, called by Robles to endorse his assumption 
of power, has, it appears, elected Gen. Miramon, the boldest and most success- 
ful of the Zuloaga commanders, Provisional President. Miramon has a strong 
force under his command, and his recent capture of Gaadalajara added to his 

revious prestige. What his future course will be cannot be predicted, but it is 
rdly probable that the Juarez party will submit to his authority or recognize 
the validity of his election. At any raie, another revolution may soon dis- 
place Miramon, and bring some other general, temporarily, to the head of 
affairs in the capital. 








THE MAGIC LANTERN. 


Rigut ty, indeed, is this simple instrument termed magic, for if ever 
great effects are produced by objects apparently of the most in- 
significant, it is this invention which has the power. What other 
combination of a little tin and glass and coarse paint can produce 
so much inexhaustible merriment for childhood—nay, be made to 
amuse so highly even the mature mind? There is nothing equal to 
it, when Christmas or New Year’s Day unites the family, from the 
gray-haired grandparent to the littlest toddling urchin of the happy 
progeny—when the suave influences of the holiday dinner, of the 
assembled family, df the cosy parlor, and of the benign festival 
itself, unite to throw a glow of cheerfulness over even the most 
careworn mind! If it were not impossible to recount the million 
varieties of sorcery of which the magic lantern is capable, we should 
feel tempted to record the wonderful feats which the marvellous 
little box can perform. Talk of Indian jugglers and Japanese 
sorcery, of Signor Blitz and the Wizard of the North, why their 
performances are mere child’s-play in comparison! Gather the 
family circle about the great white sheet that you have hung up at 
the further end of the parlor, put out the gas, screen the fire, leave 
just one minute’s darkness to frighten the little folks, or at least to 
make them silent, and—though this you must do very slily—to let John 
steal one little quiet kiss from Annie behind the window curtain, 
and then turn the reflection of your wonder-box on the centre of the 
sheet. “Oh! oh!” in every tone and cadence, from the kindly 
treble of grandma, who affects the utmost fright, in order to amuse 
those large-eyed little ones at her feet; the half-delighted, half- 
frightened scream of little Ralph, the youngest of all the happy party 
—for you have been careful to begin with a goblin scene, in which 
sulphurous demons are dragging some wicked old miser to his 
doom, or John Bunyan’s valiant hero is seen doing battle for his life 
with the bat-winged fiend Apollyon. And now take the edge off 
this grim spectacle by bringing on your Yankee greenhorn, or your 
Dutchman and his lager bier glass, or the Atlantic cable jocularity, 
or—and this is the greatest joke of all—your Paddy running after 
the pig with the greased tail! But, perhaps, you had better keep 
that for the finale ; and, if you are a good hand at the brogue, as of 
course, being an accomplished youth, you must be, give us Paddy’s 
dialogue with the pig, in which the words are all on one side and 
the squeals on the other! And if, with all this, you don’t succeed in 
putting the whole party into a good humor, in sending all the 
children to bed as happy as any Princess at the end of a fairy tale, 
in clearing the cloud from the brow of Miss Clara, who thinks that 
sufficient attention has not been paid her, and perhaps in getting 
father to give Annie to that rollicking fellow, John—then the fault 
is in you, and not in the Lantern of Marvels! Why, with such a 
lantern in the Capitol of Washington, we would engage, for a 
moderate sum, to throw such cachinnatory glamour over the 
assembled wisdom of the nation as would make Senator Smith, the 
great Free-Soil disunionist, at once and forthwith swear eternal 
friendship and brotherly love to Senator Jones, the great Pro-Slavery 
seceder, and would bring such a general hilarity as would render it 
impossible to get up another quarrel between honorable members 
for—at least a week to come! 








Compliments at a High Cost.—<A Paris correspondent says, in a late 
letter: ‘The élite hsve lately been getting up charity fairs, and some nice 
little incidents bappen from time to time at these re-unions of the wit, fashion 
and elegance of Paris. The other evening, at the Countess de Lamballi’s, a 
young lady was ging round with a bag in her hand, soliciting for charitable 
purposes. A gentleman near whom the lady was passing laid in the bag a 
hundred franc bill. ‘It is for love of you!’ said he as hedidso. The iady 

aused an instant, and then, holding out the bag again, said, “ And now, for 
ove of the poor, if you please!’ Her ready wit was rewarded by another ban. 
dred francs. In another instance, a gentleman sauntered up to a table behind 
which was the beautiful Duchess de L———, and finding nothing but pocket 
handkerchiefs upon the table, the gentleman seemed much disappointed. 
Ab, Madame!’ said be, ‘if you would only sell one of your beautiful curls !’ 
The duchess, taking up her scissors, cut off a prominent one, and wrapping it 
up, banded it to the gentleman, sayin’ ‘™~° hundred francs, if you please, 
sir.’ The gentleman ded the lad, iuvusend francs, saying, ‘Five hun- 
dred for the curl, madame, and five liundred for the sacrifice.’ ”’ 








CHESss. 


All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should be 


addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. ¥. P. O. 


Morpsy aND ANDERSSEN.—The match between these players has been won by 
Mr. Morphy, the score at the close being, Morphy, 7; Anderssen, 2; drawn, 2. 


CaEss By CoRRFSPONDENCE.—The Providence Chess Club and the Jersey City 
Chess Club have both invited the Brocklyn Chess Club to a contest by cor- 
pond The leading players of the last named Club are unwilling to 
enter the tedious and thankless service ef correspond ittees, the 
President facetiously remarking that .is experience in ‘‘ telegraphic Chess’’ 
—" has quite indisposed him for all contests pertaining te consultation in 
any form. 


InTERESTING CnEss MatcH AND ToURNAMENT.—A match is now being played at 
the Brooklyn Chess Club, corner of Court and Remsen streets, between the 
President, Mr. Frederic Perrin, and Mr. N. Marache. The first game wa" 
played on Wednesday evening, and was scored by Mr. Perrin. ‘hey play 
every Wednesday and Saturday evenings; the first winner of five games to bo 
the victor and take the pr'ze, which consist: of a set of Frére’s new Morphy 
Chess men, now on exhibition at the Club room. Besides the above there 
are three different tournamevts being formed by the players of various 
grades. This Club now numbers over one hundred members. Annual dues, 
two dollarz. Strangers are always most cordially received and entertained. 


Wartersury.—A Chess Club was organized in this place on the 1st of December, 
which now numbers some twenty-five members. The officers are, Geo ge R. 
Post, Presideat ; J. W. Webster, V ce President ; George R Waters, Trea- 
surer, and A. Hodges, Secretary. Rooms in Baldwin’s Block, open every 
evening. 

To CorR¥sPoNDENTS —S, P.S , St. Louis, and W. H. B., Terra Haute, Ind. Tho 
books wi'l be seat as scon as possible.—C. L We do not happen to have a 
copy of the paper by us —Jonn Tanner, New Orleans. The problems are to 
handé and on file for examination —W N. Botuna, Petersbu'g, Va. Thanks 
for the game. It wili be duly reported upon. Tne men shell ba forwarded 
immediately.—W. A. Neat, New London, lowa. Black is checkmated. The 
Black Bishop does not affect the matter at all —Jamrs B. Guam, Ansonville, 
N.C. Your letter has been sent to Mr. Leslie's publication office We bave 
nothing todo wih such matters, but presume tbe case will be properly 
atte ded to —P. Hangs, Jr. Providence, R. I. The probl’m is received and 
on file —Memper oF KaLamuzva CoLtece (HEss Crus Troblem wil be duly 
examined and reported upon.—J. M. ARcHPALD, Secretary Morphy Chess Club, 
Whitewater, Wis First, the Pawn on F can captureG Hor!. Second, the 
Pawn on returning can capture both sides. Third, the Pawn can take either. 
The rules of four handed Chess are unfixed. Anything is the rule that the 
players agree upon —Wm. L. Motr, Auburn Chess Ulub. The rules, &., have 
been forwarded by mail. 


Sotvrions Recrivep.—G. H., Portland, Me.; Syphax, Pawtucket, R. I.; ©. L., 
Brooklyn. 











PROBLEM No. 180. By J. H. Morrison. From the new Chess 
book, ‘*Morphy’s Games and Frére’s Problem Tournament.” 
This problem gained the four-move prize. White to play and 
checkmate in four moves. ‘ Multiflore.”’ 
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WHIT. 
Fourth Game between Morray and AnpEeRssEN. (Ruy Lops7 OPENING.) 
BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 
Mr. A. Mr. M. Mr. A. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 27 Rto Q Kt aq pnd fg 
2 KttoKB3 Kt to QB3 28 R tks R Qtks KBP 
3 BtoQKt5 PtoQR3 29 QtoK R8 (ch) K to his2 
4BwQR4 KttoK B3 30 QtoK R7 BtoK4 
56 PwQ3s BtoQB4 31 BtoK B3 Qto K Kt6 
6 PtoQB3 PtoQKt4 32 K to Kt sq QtoK Kt3 
7 BtoQB2 P toQ4 33 Q tks Q P tks Q 
8 P tks P Kt tks P 34 BtoQ Kt7 R to Q Kt sq 
9PtoKR3 Castles 35 B tks P PtQB3 
10 Castles PtoK RS 86 K toB2 BtoQs 
1l PtoQ4 P tks P 37 RtoQ3 K to Q2 
12 P tks P Bte QKt3 88 KtoK 2 R to Req 
13 Kt to QB3 KKttoQKt5 39 BtoQKt7 R tks P 
14 Bto Q Kt sq BwK3 40 BtoQB8 (ch) KtoQB2 
15 PtoQR38 Kt toQ4 41 R to Qeq R to QR7 (ch) 
16 BtoK3 K KttoBs 42 KtoB3 BtoQB4 
17 Q to her 2 K R to K sq 48 BtoK6 R to K B7 (ch) 
18 KR toQsq QBwQ4 44 K to Kt3 RtK BS 
19 Kt toK 5 Q to her 3 45 RtoQ7T(ch) KtoKt38 
20 QtoQB2 Kt tks P 46 BtoK Kt4 B to Q 3 (ch) 
21 B tks Kt B tks B 47 KtoR4 PtoQB4 
22 Kt tks B Qtks KtatQ4 48 BtoK B3 PtoQBS5 
23 Kttks Kt(ch) Q tks Kt 49 R tks P R to K B 5 (eh) 
24QteoKR7(ch) KtoBeq 50 BtoK Kt4 PtoB6 
25 Bto K QR to Qeq 61 PtoK Kt3 R tke B (ch) 
26 K to R sq B tks Q Kt P And Black surrenders. 
Game 5 a Dr. RaPHakt and Amatgvr, of the New York Chess Club. (Evans 
Gamelr. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLAGK. 
Dr. R. Amateur. Dr. R. Amateur. 
1PtK4 PtoK4 9 Kt tks P QtoK Bs 
2 KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 10 B tks Kt Q tks Kt 
3 BtoK B4 BtoK B4 11 QtoQ5 R tks B 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P 12 Kt to Kt5 KttoK4 
5 PtoQB3 BtoQB4 13 Kt tke RP KtoK2 
6PtoQ4 P tks P 14 Bto Kt5 KtoQ 
7 Castles P tks P 16 Qtks R B inter. 
8 BtksB KtoB 16 Q tks B mate. 








Ortar oF Rosts.—The ottar of roses was discovered by chance 
at Lahore, in India. The favorite sultana of the Emperor Shah- 
Jehan, seeking to strengthen his passion and attach him more 
strongly to herself by delightful sensations, conceived the idea of 
bathiag in rose-water, and had a reservoir in her garden filled with 
it. The rays of the sun acting upon the water, the essence which 
it contained concentrated itself into little particles of oil, which 
floated upon the surface of the basin. As the attendants tried to 
gather it to cleanse the vessel, they perceived it exhaled its de- 
licious perfume. It is now prepared on a large scale in Egypt, 
Persia, Cashmere, India and other countries of the East. Ihe 
precise species from which the oil is extracted is not, in all cases, 
certainly known ; but it is said to be obtained from the R. damascena 
in Northern India, and the R. moschata in Persia. The roses 
of Ghazipoor, on the river Ganges, are cultivated in enormous 
fields of hundreds of acres, whose delightful odor can be per- 
ceived at seven miles distance. The ottar is made here in the 
following manner: On 40 lbs. of the petals are poured 60 lbs. of 
water, and they are then distilled over a slow fire, until 30 lbs. of 
rose-water is obtained. This is poured on to 40 lbs. of fresh petals, 
and from that is distilled at most but 20 lbs. of rose-water, which is 
now exposed to the cold night, and in the morning a small quan- 
tity of oil is found on the surface. From 200,000 roses about 80 lbs. 
o* »etals are got, and from these, at the utmost, an ounce and a 
iuit only of the oil is obtained, which at Ghazipoor is worth $20 an 
ounce. Col. Polier, in Hindestan, obtained only three drachms 
from 100 lbs. of the petals. 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN TRAVEL—-APPEABANCE OF TIGER AND FLIGHT OF PALANQUIN-BEARERS. 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN INDIA. 


Tne perils which beset the traveller in India are of a far different 
order from those which threaten the railway or steamboat passen- 
ger in the United States. The “ dawk traveller,” or traveller by 
post is liable at any instant, when on his long journey he is com- 
pelled to pass through some jungle or forest, to destruction by the 
beasts of prey which lurk in its tangled depths, or to be despoiled 
éf not murdered by the ferocious banditti who evade the English 
authorities, and live by plundering their countrymen and such 
Europeans who come within their reach. Our two engravings pre- 


sent a vivid idea of the dangers of Indian travel. 
whose pencil the sketches emanated writes: 
The Appearance of a Tiger and Filight of the Palkee-Benrers. 
Isend you a sketch of an adventure which I met with whilst tra- 
velling by dawk. Before, however, I proceed to describe it, I will 
with a view to render my narrative more intelligible to the American 
reader, make a few remarks upon dawk-travelling when the horse- 
dawk is not used ; as the palkee gharry, or wheeled palanquin drawn 
by horses cannot be used on cross-roads generally, nor, indeed, on 
the Grand Trunk Road when cut into ravines by the rains. 


». 


The artist from | 


Pe 


In India the most common vehicle in use is the palanquin, with 
| the form of which most of your readers are familiar ; it is, perhaps, 
' the most primitive of all means of riding. for although the palanquia 
of the English gentleman in India is as substantially built, an’ as 
neatly and ornamentally finished as a carriage turned out of hand 
by any of the Long Acre carriage builders, it is carried on men’s 
shoulders, in precisely the same fashion as the hammock of the 
Hottentot ; and being of less flexible materials, it is of the two 
rather less easy in its motion. 

Every gentleman in India, European or native, possess a palan- 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN ,.TRAVEL—THE PALANQUIN BESET BY WOLVES, HYENAS AND JACKALS. 
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quin, or “ palkee,” as the word is here abbreviated ; the men who 
carry it are called '.earers or palkee-walas. It requires four bearers, 
two at each pole, to bear along the palkee with its occupant, the 
pace being about five miles an hour. 

In establishments where the palanquin is much used for short dis- 
tances in town or station these men are regularly maintained, the 
wages being four rupees ($2) each per month; but when a long 
journey has to be undertaken, the plan is to signify the same to the 
post-office officials, who lay a “ dawk,” or series of relays of bearers 
about ten miles apart throughout the distance to be traversed. 
Dawk-bearers having to carry their burden a distance of ten miles, 
four only could not accomplish it, therefore two sets of four are 
provided at each station, one set running by the side whilst the 
other four are engaged in carrying. The sets relieve each other 
about five or six times throughout the journey of ten miles. 

As large parties of coolies are kept constantly employed in re- 

ring the main road, it is for the most part in excellent condition. 
This is called the Grand Trunk Road. At some points where the 
line passes through dense jungles and thick forests, the timber has 
been cleared for a distance of a hundred yards on either hand, in 
order to give travellers a chance of escape when attacked by tigers, 
the woods in the neighborhood being infested with these animals. 
I have frequently heard of the ravages committed by tigers in this 
portion of the Benares road, mor particularly amongst the flocks 
and herds of the jungle farmers; it had, however, never been my 
lot to meet with one of these deadly brutes, except on the occasion 
referred to, the circumstances connected with which I will now pro- 
ceed to give in detail. 

Arriving at the Topechachie Dawk Bungalow about six o’clock 
p. M., 1 ordered tea and a fowl curry, these being the only refresh- 
ments, with a few chupatties, which I knew by frequent experience 
the bungalow afforded. The tea was supplied by myself, it being 
customary for dawk-travellers to carry this commodity with them. 
This frugal repast being over, I lit my cigar and took my place in my 
palkee, and gave the word to “chulhao,” and promised a few pice 
as a reward for a little extra exertion on the part of the bearers to 
enable me to reach the next dawk station before dark. At that 
station a torch-hearer would have been included in the new relief 
This addition is always necessary in a dark night, the torch being 
required to show the road, and also to scare away tigers and other 
wild animals which may be disposed to intrude their presence upon 
the passenger. I had so frequently passed over this portion of the 
road without molestation that my thoughts were more occupied in 
memories of dear old England, and friends far away, than in the 
dangers of the way, or the wild character of the country through 
which I was journeying ; and so, having finished my smoke, I drew 
my light razzi around me, as the evenings were chilly, and made 
myself up as comfortably as circumstances admitted forasleep. I 
should here observe that dawk-travelling is performed as well by 
night as by day, and it not unfrequently happens that several dawk 
stations have been passed, and as many reliefs of bearers have per- 
formed their allotted ten miles without the traveller, who was in the 
land of dreams, being at all conscious of it. Thus I had often passed 
a whole night, and found when I awoke that I was some eighty miles 
on my journey, and thus I intended passing the night. 

If there is one thing more than another which shows us our utter 
dependence upon the care and protection of a kind Providence, it 
is that want of foresight which we so sensibly feel when anything 
out of the common course of events has unexpectedly happened. 
It was perhaps this reflection that led my mind intoa sort of dreamy, 
pleasing speculation as to the chances of my return to England, and 
how I should find matters there some two years hence ; coupled 
with these agreeable reflections, the monotonous “ Ugh, ugh! Ha! 
ha!” of the bearers, and the soothing effect of the motion of the 
palanquin set me dozing, and then busily dreaming, when suddenly 
with electrical effect, I felt myself and palanquin jerked violently 

the gro*und. Then followed the most unearthly yells, and amongst 
the shouts of many voicesI could distinguish the words, “ Marho, 
sahib ! marho!” The meaning of these words I well know to be, 

Kill him, sabib kill him!” and with the full anticipation of some 
danger, I slid back one of the doors and looked out. I naturally 
turned towards the place from whence the sounds proceeded, and 
discovered that my bearers were in full flight towards an open space; 
gome were looking round with the utmost terror depicted in their 
countenances, whilst others were too intent upon escape to look 
anywhere but before them. I now turned my head with a feeling 
that some cause, perhaps of an alarming nature, must exist to oc- 
ceasion all this hubbub and excitement. Isoon discovered it. About 
thirty yards ahead was a small stone bridge, spanning one of the 
innumerable little streams which intersect the road here ; some 
brushwood had sprung up around and partly in the arch, and from 
this patch of jungle, with stately step and slow, an immense tiger 
was emerging. I felt at first undecided as to the particular part I 
ought to take in this awkward affair. Impulsively, however, I seized 
two large duelling pistols which were my never-failing compagnons 
de voyage, and which I kept in two holster pipes, fixed conveniently 
in the fore; art of the vehicle, loaded and ready for instant service. 
I had also a double-barrelled fowling-piece lying along the side of 
the matrass, and this I remembered was also loaded ; thus formid- 
ably armed, it may be said that I had not much to fear had the tiger 
made an attack. Be this as it may, I ardently hoped that his feline 
majesty would decide upon a different course. Slowly he ascended 
the embankment on the left of my position, his eyes fixed intently 
upon me as I looked through the partly-closed door with pistols at 
fall cock, and my fingers on the triggers. To my unspeakable relief 
he kept his course across the road, still stately and slow, with mea- 
sured even step, towards a cover of brushwood, which lay off the 
road about one hundred yards. Ashe gradually increased the dis- 
tance between us, I felt my breathing becoming more easy and the 
fluttering of my heart more regular. I was now getting impatient 
for his absence, and so far recovered myself as to bang off one of 
the pistols towards him, without, however, taking much aim, my 
object being to quicken his pace, which I hoped the noise would 
effect. Not so; he turned his head a little more round, and seemed 
to watch the smoke as it slowly moved away in the calm evening, 
and as he slightly slackened his pace to make his observations, I 
began to repent of my rash temerity, and to regret that I had not 
left well alone. The report from the pistol seemed to restore cour- 
age to the bearers, who resumed their shouts of “Marho, sahib! 
marho !” 

By this time the tiger had disappeared in the jungle-patch referred 
to,and, to my great joy, I heard the bearers drawing nearer. I 
say heard, for my eyes seemed riveted to the spot where I last saw 
the cause of the varied feelings of excitement to which I had been 
so unceremoniously subjected. 

I considered it wise under all the circumstances to defer any con- 
troversy or practical arguments on the subject of the bearers’ con- 
duct in deserting me in the time of danger ; but intimated that, if 
they valued their lives, they would make all haste to the next sta- 
tion, about two miles ahead. They accordingly raised the palkee 
with a will, and with nervous but rapid steps reached a fart of the 
road more open and free from low jungle. 

The Traveller beset in his Palanquin by Wolves, Hyenas 
and Jackals, 

In a state of perfect helplessness from the debilitating effect of 
® fe\er with which I bad been attacked on the journey, I arrived at 
the Dawk Bungalow, at Doomriec, about eleven o’clock rv. u., where 
I hoped to get a Warm oup of tea, for which I had for the last two 
hours of Iny journey been longing. 

After knocking at the Qeor of the kitchen—a detached building 
some twenty yards in rear of the bungalow—for a considerable 
length of time, the sirdar, or head bearer, returned to the front and 
told me that he conld make no one hear, and that it was his opinion 
that the two stetionary servants had betaken themselves for the 
night to the village, about a quarter of a mile distant. 





I told him to go at once in search of them, and to take two of the 
bearers with him, leaving the rest with me, and to be sure that the 
two mussalchies (or torch bearers) did not leave the paianquin. 
This latter precaution I thought of, having noticed that the jungle 
came very near to the bungalow, and having heard at the last station 
that this part of the road was infested with tigers. 

Exhausted with the effort of giving these directions and knowing 
that at least half an hour must elapse before the khansama’s return 
to his post, I composed myself for a short sleep, the stillness of the 
night.and the cessation from motion being favorable to repose. I 
soon fell into an uneasy nap, from which I was disturbed by sounds 
of sniffing close to my ears. Through the cane bottom of the pal- 
anquin came a strong menagerie-like odor, and the sniffing noises 
increased until I seemed completely surrounded by them. 

I now began to realize my position. Fastening the sliding doors 
on each side, I peered through the small windows in front, and dis- 
covered to my great consternation that I, in my frail vebicle and 
still more frail state of health, was beset by a pack of hyenas, wolves 
and jackals. Now had I been able to stand, with a good sticki n my 
hand, I might have sent the whole pack scouring off into the jungle ; 
but to raise myself into a sitting posture required my utmost efforts, 
and to stand without assistance was quite impossible. This my fierce 
visitors seemed to be aware of, for their familiarities became truly 
alarming. The sniffings increased in vigor; and now and then a 
concussion against the panels from the violent contact of the snouts 
of some more eager than the rest showed that they were really in 
earnest. The short cachinnatory bark of the hyena was clearly dis- 
tinguishable amid the howling of the jackals disappointed of their 
prey. An occasional knock with my fists against the door inside 
seemed only to stimulate the pack to renewed attempts to get at 
me, and I was beginning to give all up in despair, when, to my un- 
utterable relief, a faint glimmer in the distance told me that succor 
was at hand. The light was from the torch of the mussalchies, who, 
with the whole party of bearers, presuming on my helpless con- 
dition had, disregarding my orders, been to enjoy a smoke in the 
village. As the lights approached, my assailants rushed pell-mell 
into the jungle. A howl, loud and of long continuance, dying 
away in the distant woods, indicated the direction the pack had 
taken; and, though dismal enough, appealed to my sense of grati- 
tude for deliverance from the throats which gave utterance to it 
The next morning I reached a civil station, where I obtained medi- 
cal assistance and rest, which I badly needed, and in due course 
came on to Benares. 








CHRONICLES OF THE BASTILE. 
A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE BERTAUDIERE. 

CHAPTER XXXVI.—OF THE GRAND MA QUE AT THE CHATEAU OF VER. 
SAILLES, AND WHAT OCCURRED THEREAT. 

Ar eight o’clock the larg: folding-doors of the grand gallery were flung open, 
and a dazzling blaze of light fell upon the anxious crowd of masquers, who im- 
mediately commenced moving in a dense stream through the magnificent suite 
of apartments with which the grand gallery communicated, at the extremity 
of which latter figured a temporary construction for the accommodation of 
the orchestra, representing a Venetian bridge, the span of whose arch extended 
entirely across the saloon inits breadth, being raised above the second pair of 
folding doors that opened from itinto the other rooms. 

Half an hour of suspense elapsed, during which nota voice rose louder than 
a whisper; suddenly an extraordinary movement became perceptible amongst 
he company, and every whisper itself instantly subsided; such of the guests 
as were seated rising to their feet, and such as were already standing ranging 
themselves so as to leave the passage free through the middle of the apart- 
ment; at the same moment the band struck up a triumphant air, composed 
for the occasion, descriptive of the Grand Monarque’s military achievements, 
having received the cue from one of the pages who came to announce the 
approach of the king. 

The royal party was preceded by twelve officers of his majesty’s body-guard, 
the musketeers, in full court dress, end by six small pages in flowing perukes 
and habits a la Frangaise; immediately after these came Louis Quatorze him- 
self, conducting Madame de Maintenon, and followed by his brother, Monsieur 
Due D’Orleans and bis duchess; bis son, the Dauphin of France; his grandson, 
Louis Duc de Bourgogne, Grand Dauphin (iather of Louis Quinze), his nephew 
and son-in-law, Monsieur de Chartres; his second grandson, the young Duke 
D’ Anjou, and a host of dames d’atours, and Jords in waiting, with pages num- 
berless, and a mass of masked visitors bringing up the rear. 

Although all the guests were masked and habited in fancy costumes, no one 
belonging to the king’s suite was thus attired. The monarch wore a satin coat 
of deep purple hue, elaborately laced with gold, the cuffs being made of the 
same material, only white, and turned up nearly elbow-high, in order to dis- 
play an abundance of ruffle of the most exquisite lace that could be manufac- 
‘ured, and with which the ends of his cravat were also embroidered, these 
being allowed to depend from his throat and fall over the front of his waistcoat; 
‘he latter was of satin likewise, but interwrought with fleurs-de-lys in silver; 
high-heeled shoes, fastened with large, square diamond buckles; a peruke ar- 
ranged in long frizzy curls which covered his shoulders; and the elegant plumed 
beaver that he had himself introduced, completed his dress. 

Madame de Maintenon was attired with equal simplicity and elegance; her 
ang was of white satin embroidered with gold, as was her train and 
bodice. 

The firat dance was no sooner over than there might have been discovered, 
standing apart irom the other guests, and congregated in a remote corner of 
tne saloon, a group consisting of four indiv duals; these were the Duke of 
Chartres, the Abbé Dubois, D’Effiat and De Brancas, the two latter masked 
and disguised, apparent!y engaged in a most interesting conversation the chief 
burden of maintaining which devolved upon the duke, for the others were lis- 
tening to his recital with every symptom of astonishment. 

“‘Chut, chut, chevalier !’’ said D’Orleans; ‘thou knowest the proverb— 
speak of the devil and he straightways shows his tail !’’ 

“Pray were you talking of me, gentlemen ?” exclaimed a voice close to the 

‘oup. 

D’Orleans and his companions turned quickly round on hearing themselves 
addressed, and, to their astonishment and amusement, perceived that the 
owner of the voice was no less a personage than his Satanic majesty himself, 
in proper person, with wings and horns, and dorsal continuation complete, 
upon a very extensive scale; the latter especially, which, for fear of being 
trodden on, was carelessly tucked beneath its possessor’s arm, who occasion- 
ally imparted to it a very lively movement, switching it backwards and for- 
wards with a great deal of grace and elegance, and an amount of coolness per- 
fectly refreshing. 

** And where in the name of fate didst thou come from ?”’ asked D’Orleans, as 
soon as he recovered from the fit of surprise into which the apparition of this 
grotesque being had thrown him. 

“Don’t ask |’? responded the unknown, with a comic leer thet threw the 
group ivto convulsions of laughter; “thou wilt know some day. I have only 
stepped out for an hour !’’ 

‘This is capital,’ cried D’Effiat, enjoying the perplexity of the prince; 
‘perhaps your majesty can now tell us who will win the wager ?”’ 

“Wait will nine,’”’ replied the mysterious gentleman, pointing with the end 
of his tail to @ magnifi ent time-piece that stood upon the chimney; ‘thou 
wilt not then need my prescience, News! news from Pandemonium! Wilt 
thou learn, my dear colleague, what they say in my domivions respecting a 
certain abbé ?here the speaker linked his arm very familiarly into that of 
Dubois, who struggled in vain to release himself—‘‘ who not long since was in- 
strumental in dragging a young, innocent girl to the Bastile? News! news 
from Pandemonium! I will tell thee ber name !”” 

“‘Chut !" interrupted the Duke of Chartres; ‘thou art carrying thy plea- 
santry too far; were we alone it might pass; seest thou not that we are sur- 
rounded ?”” 

ihis was true, for the extraordinary appearance of his Satanic Majesty bad 
excited general attention, and the marquers were now congrega'ing in a mass 
around him, curious to witness his proceedings. Instead, however, of produc- 
ing the effect he — the prince’s remark served only to divert thi at- 
tack from the abbé (who was unable to answer), to himeelf; for loosing his 
hold of Dubois, the personage in question laid a hand upon the duke’s arm, 
and continued: 

‘* Nay, then, our royal brother, since thou wilt not hesr her name, shall I 
tell thee that of a friend of ours’’—here he pinched him—“‘ who stole a ring 
from a certain maiden’s finger, avd was robbed of itinturn? News! news 
from |andemonium! Hear the name !”’ 

‘*Peace |”? whispered D’Orleans in the speaker’s ear; “‘Jet me have the 
langh of D’Effiat and De Brancas, and I will forgive thee.” 

It wanted yet a few minutes to nine o'clock, when the prince ived 
D’ Argenson enter. ang the attention of his companions i the ot, they 







at once mace up to him, ipg the d 
“ Well, monseigneur,”’ said heumiing where etbe prisoner 2’? 
“ Curses on him and on all” & hand in ssristing him i escape !’” 
replied ek od bitterly. a et Ee me —— 
have ° honght ve thousand 
crowns, and have monseigneur, the hand of therdial is on 


“Don’t ask him to look,” stammered Dubois; “ monseigneur sever sees 
avything that is against bis interest. Every stroke eosts him a thousand 
crowss and a pain in the side |” 

“Go on, go on!’ muttered the Heutenant of police. 


“T expe: tted this! 





ied 

“ Thou art weleome to the laugh, monseigneur,’’ observed the duke, “ so 
that thou makest me welceme to the money !”’ 

“‘ By my faith,” remerked D’Effiat, “‘he shall laugh at me as often as he 
likes, provided he pay me at the same rate for the privilege !”’ 

“Or at me, either,” chimed in De Brancas 

* Ah, ah > exclaimed D’Argenson, chuckling, suspecting who they were; 
‘the privilege is not worth purchasing. I can enjoy it gratuitously.’ 

or —- pity the office of court-jester is abolished,” retorted the 
Chevatier de Brancas; ‘the marotte could not devolve upon a more fitting 
personage than our worthy friend, the lieutenant of police !”’ 

“So much for the opinion of one fool,’? quickly responded D’Argenson. 
** What sayst thou, Dubois ?’’ 

“ Let me first hear thy opinion upon the subject, monse‘gneur,’’ replied he 
adroitly; ‘‘ though, by the way, I think the cap would fit thee !”” 

D’Argenson’s retort was drowned in a burst of laughter that the abbé’s 
rejoinder had excited. 

He had scarcely disappeared, than a tall personage, habited in the costume 
of the grand inquisitor, emerged from behind tbe crowd that had congregated 
around the duke’s party, and taking advantage of a moment when the 
— of the others were diverted, gently tapped the former on the 
shoulder. 

“ Highness !”? whispered he, ‘I told yeu I should be here. I presume you 
know me ?”’ 

“Thou art the spy, Jacques,” rep'ied the other in the same low tone. 
=— in the name of all that is unearthly, brings thee hither? D’Argenson 

ere |”? 

‘I know it, highness. But, save yourselt and a friend or two of mine, no 
oue posse*ses the secret of my disguise, nor is even aware of my presence.”’ 

* Pardon me, ’sieur mask,’’ observed the duke, coloring up; ‘I fear I have 
incautiously betrayed you to Dubois, D’Effiat and De Braocas.” 

“Tt was mal-addre:s on your part,” answered Jacques, gravely; ‘‘ there was 
no necessity for babbling.”’ 

“IfI have foolishly endangered your personal safety,”’ said D’Orleans, as 
they withdrew into a recess formed by one of the large windows, and concealed 
themselves behind the folds of the ample drapery, *‘ thou mayest depend upon 
7 co-operation in case of any emergency. But what brought thee hither at 
a ?? 

‘That is my secret, highness,” responded the mysterious spy; ‘‘ and pro. 
vided none of your companions suspect me beneath this disguise, I am safe.” 

“T would answer for them, unhesita'ingly, friend Jacques; for did they even 
suspect thee, their sense of honor would seal their lips. I must say thou arta 
bold man, notwithstanding. Hadst thou ang particular motive for retiring 
with me to this place ?”’ 

“IT had, highness; I wished to speak with you undisturbed. You were 
acquainted with the late Baroness de Montfort, who died at Fontainebleau about 
a twelvemonth or rather more?”’ 

‘*T was,’’ answered the prince, falteringly. 

“She had a protegé,’’? resumed Jacques; ‘“‘a young girl, whom she had 
adopted wheu quite a child.” . 

‘“ Beatrice, the beautiful Beatrice |’? observed D’Orleans, with impassioned 
accents. 

‘‘ That was her name, highness. Did the baroness ever tell you that young 
gir’’s history?’ 

“‘T bad it from the lips of Beatrice berself. Her mother died one night 
from exhaustion at Fontainebleau, at the bsroness’ door; she was on her way 
to Paris to seek the tomb of her husband, and had travelled from somewhere 
near Tours on foot. This is all I know.’’ 

‘The baroness, nay the girl herself kveew no more,” said thespy ‘‘ Her 
unhappy parent’’—here he became deeply moved and sobbed audibly— 
‘expired before she coul: relate her tale of woe and suffering !”” 

For a moment the Duke de Chartres stood as one paralyzed, gazing at Jacques 
with vacant air and changing countenance, his whole frame trembling with 
agitation. At length he said, or rather stammered out, 

‘*Is this truth, or but a tale of thive own inventing ?”” 

‘“‘Truth, truth, highness,’ gasped the spy, his large cbest heaving convul- 
sively; ‘the motber of Bea‘rice was my mother; Beatrice is my sister !’’ 

“Jacques !’’ exclaimed D’Orleans, seizing the man’s hand, and pressing it 
with ardor; ‘ believe me, Iknew itnot! I have wronged thee.”’ 

‘Thou hast, highness,’’ responded Jacques, withdrawing his hand from the 
prince’s grasp. 

‘¢ And thou hast sought me to demand reparation,’’ continued D’Orleans; 
“*T understand !”’ 

‘“‘ Reparation, highness! What reparation wouldst thou offer to a brother, 
after thou hast destroyed his sister’s honor ?”’ 

“T will forget my rank, my station, my royal blood, and for the time des- 
cend to thy level; with equal arms, I will meet thee on the field, and thou 
shalt have fair opportunity to avenge thy sister’s wrongs! I have injured 
thee; I have injured her! but before God, I swear I loved her. 
Jacques! Is there any other satisfaction thou wouldst have ?’’ 

* And dost thou think, highness,”’ respunded the spy, ‘‘ that thy blood can 
wash out the stain upon my poor sister’s name? Can thy life restore her to 
purity? Will thy last breath save her heart from breaking? No, no, high- 
ness; no ! the satisfaction thou offerest me is none! The impulse that warmed 
thee to offer it was generous, noble; but thou canst not repair the wrongs thou 
hast inflicted upon her and me.”’ 

“True, true, Jacques,’ ejaculated D’Orleans, after a brief pause, a tear 
starting to his eye; ‘‘ but other atonement than this it is out of my power to 
make! Give me thy hand! I offer thee my friendship!” 

‘‘ There is my hand, highness, in token of my forgiveness,” replied Jacques, 
placing it in that of the duke, who again pressed it fervently; ‘ thy friendshi), 

do not ask !’” 

“Nay !’’ observed D'Orleans, with an air of wounded pride; ‘‘ dost thou re- 
fuse it? It is a prince’s!’’ 

“T know it, highness, and therefore it may not be accepted! The experi- 
ence of others has taught me the danger of such a gift !’’ 

‘* Canst thou not take my word of honor, in earnest of my sincerity ?’’ asked 
D’Orleans. 

“‘ Yes, highness |’ answered the spy, proudly; but I would not barter my 
honor to gaff the friendship of a king; still less if that king had injured me !” 

Jacques,’’ said he; ‘I deserve thy contempt! Thy revenge is indeed mag 
napimous! But although thou contemnest my friendship as any atonement 
for the injury I have done thee, thou wilt not scorn it as a slight token of the 

titude I owe thee for the service thou didst once render me upon the Pont 
Veuf ! I owe thee my life !’’ 

‘* Name not the circumstance,”’ responded Jacques; ‘‘I recognized thee not 
at the moment, and would have succored any other stranger with equal 
promptitude! Had I known then of my sister’s shame, and that thou wert 
the perpetrator of it, I might, perhaps, have allowed the robber’s steel to 
avenge my Beatrice’s wrongs! Ah! highness! was it an act worthy a prince, 
to conceal his name and rank froma poor orphan girl, in order the more se- 
curely to win her affections ?”’ 

“Stay, Jacques, stay |’? uttered D’Orleans, interrupting the spy; ‘‘I loved 
Beatrice with all the ardor of a first and virgin love. If I concealed my name 
and rank from thy sister, I bid it also from the old baroness, whose long re- 
tirement from court and secluded life, by precluding the possibflity of her re- 
cognizing me, favored the deceit I practised upon her! But even this was the 
result of accident! Iwas hunting in the forest, accompanied only by two at- 
tendants, and was overtaken by a violent storm, from which I took shelter in 
the baroness’ house! There was no necessity for disclosing my name, where- 
fore I assumed one! I saw Beatrice! Iloved her! The next day I returned; 
and the next, and the next! I could not resist the impulse of my passion! 
What shall I say in exteauation of my conduct? That having introduced my- 
eelf under a feigned name, and having gained thy sister’s heart beneath the 
disguise, I had not courage to throw it off! We loved! Thou knowest the 
rest !’’ 

** Not all, highness! Go on!’? remarked Jacques. 

“ Well !’? resumed the prince; ‘‘ the baroness died, bequeathing the half of 
her property to the convent at Moret, and the remainder to Beatrice, who, dis- 
covering at length that I deceived her, though stil! ignorant of my rank, made 
over her legacy to the same convent, and retiring there, took the veil. From 
that hour she has been lost to me.”’ 

“ Hear the sequel, highness,’’ said Jacques, growing every moment more 
intensely moved. ‘ Beatrice took the vow of chastity ere she was aware of 
her position. Too soon, however, she became sensible that there would be a 
living proof of her weakness and her dishonor! She concealed the fact from 
the sisterhood, until she perceived the impossibility of doing so longer. Dis- 
guising herself as well as she could, she effected her escape from Moret, and 
fled, on foot, to Paris, in search of her betrayer; of you, highness! How sho 
ever reached this city ulive, or without susp cion, is a mystery. But reach it 
she did! For two days and au entire night she wandered about wi'houta 
home—without a friend—without a hope! On the second night, despair drove 
her to self-cestruction—”’ 

The spy stopped, for his articulation grew indis'inct, his efforts to suppress 
his sobs increasing his agitation; the duke, meanwhile, incapable of uttering 
a syllable, seized Jacques’ hand and pressed it in si'ence within his own, his 
tears falling upon it, hot and scalding; Jacques’ communication cut him to 
the heart, bursting upou him, as it dd, inthe mdst of a scene of mirth and 
revelry, life and hilarity; the contrast was too painful to be dwelt upon, and 
the really fine sensitiveness of his nature, obscured and desdened by evil 
precept and pernicious example, shone forth for the time with all its native 
brightness. 

* Jacques,”’ sobbed he, as soon as he had somewhat recovered, ‘‘ restore hor 
to me also; let me see her; does the infant live?’ 

“ Both mother and son have been spared, highness,”’ responded Jacques, re- 
turning the pressure of the speaker’s hand. 

“Thoa hast not told me the name of their saviour,” continued D’Orleans, io 
quiringly. ‘Was it thou?” 

“It was a@ young officer, who serves in your highness’s corpe—the mu:- 
keteers—St. Marce] lo Trouvé! ‘Twas be saw ber clinging to the wheel at the 
miller’s bridge, and p) dafter her. This oocurred on the night of the sev- 
enth of December last e shock brought on premature travail; before the 
morning she gave birth to the child that wi'l one day call thee father! She 
has not recovered from the effects of that dreadful night; indeed, I fear she 
never will. Her heart is broken, highness; and *tis thou, thou who hast done 
this! I gathered from her sufficient facts to give me a clue to her be- 
trayer-——”’ 

a Where is she, Jacques ?’’ asked the prince, impatiently; ‘‘ bring me to her 
at once—lead thou the way, I will follow I’ 

** Not so fast,’? remonstrated the spy; ‘ 


But, by St. Marc, though I have lost this time, I will yet have the laugh of 
you 


Speak, 


thou canst not see her to-night 
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I have other business on hand. To-morrow night, if thou wilt, I will 
conduct thee to her !”’” 

“To-morrow be it, then, friend,’’ replied the prince, who, jiving that 
Jacques was resolute, felt the uselessness of insisting further; ‘till then I 
ehall not rest !’’ 

“There is one condition, highness, which thou must pledge thy word to 
observe, ere Iconsent te fulfil thy wish——”’ 

“‘ Name i',’’ ejaculated the other; ‘I consent beforehand |’’ 

“* Secrecy |’? answered the spy. F 

‘T swear it !”? was the cuke’s reply, elevating his right hand above his head; 
“¢ where shall I meet thee?’’ 

* At the Cep-de-Vigne,”’ responded Jacques; ‘‘ Where thou wert this after- 
noon; come al-ne and disguised, to avoid suspicion.”’ 

‘‘ At what hour shall I be there, Sieur Jacques ?”’ 

“At midnight, highness, Ask Maitre Chopin fora draught of wine, and 
drink to the health of Julian. He will understand the signa).’’ 

* Count me already there,’’ answered the duke. 

At this moment the colloquy was interrupted by a roar of laughter in the 
immediateneighborhood of the spot where Jacques and the duke stood con- 
cealed; when it had subsided into a titter, a voice, which the spy immediately 
recognized, exclaimed, 

“News! news from Pandemonium! old, young and middle-aged, hear the 
news from the glowing region, whose paving-stenes are good intentions, ‘and 
a the houses are built of broken promises; hear the news, hear the 
news !”’ 

“ Highness,”’ whispered Jacques, ‘“‘let us take advantage of this uproar to 
steal out unobserved. Do thou go first.’’ 

The duke placed a finger on his lips, and seizing a favorable opportunity, 
emerged from behind the hangings into the saloon, and mixing with the merry 
group that formed the suite of his Satanic Majesty, foilowed the stream until 
he again fell in with his own party, now on its return from an unsuccessful 
search iv quest of hira 

‘¢ Whence comes your highness, pray?’’ asked De Brancas, somewhat aston- 
ished to see the duke pounce so suddenly upon them; ‘“‘ we have sought you 
everywhere! By Jove! you have lost a delicious scene! Our Satan has been 
intriguing Monsieur D’Argenson until he bas beaten him from the field |” 

‘¢There is no such thing as dancing for him,’’ observed D'Effiat; ‘‘the or- 
chestra plays to idle legs; everybody tollows yonder droll; women and men, all 
pell-mell tegether ! 

‘* Let us imitate the general example, then, in order not to look particular,” 
replied D’Orkans, assuming an air of gaiety that he was far from feeling at 
heart, as he linked his arm into that of the last speaker. ‘Come, Dubois! 
why art thou staying behind?’’ 

“aa rejoin you in a moment,” replied the abké; “I have game in 
ew 

‘Hum !’’ exclaimed Dubois, as the pair mixed with the crowd; “I think I 
ean make something out of this! We shall see!’’ and with this he departed 
in the opposite direction. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—HOW DEMOCRITUS ASTONISHED THE COURT OF 
LOUIS QUATORZE. 


Ix the interim, the Duke of Chartres, accompanied by his gay companions, 
reached the dense and continually increasing circle of masquers congregated 
in the immediate proximity of the throne. ihey had been attracted thither 
by the eccentricities of the nameless personage of regal attributes whom no- 
— recognized, and who, notwithstanding, appeared iatimately acquainted 
with everybody, whatever his or her degree. 

Armed at all points, invulnerable to every attack, the individual in question 
successfully rebutted witticism and sarcasm, jest or repartee, how well timed 
or how smart soever, never failing to turn the tables upon his unlucky oppo- 
nent by raising a general laugh at his expense, the epigram directed at him- 
self falling absolutely pointless, or instantly recoiling upon its progenitor 
imbued with threefold poignancy. He was the life and soul and spirit of the 
party; whithersoever he directed his footsteps the crowd followed; standing 
still when he stopped, or, when he advanced, again rushing forwards, pell- 
mell, amalgamated and jumbled together, without reference to etiquette or 
rule of precedence. 

In vain the conductor of the orchestra flourished his baton until he grew red 
in the face ; the musicians under his coutrol, wearied of piping to no purpose, 
laid down their instruments, and looked on, peirified vith amazement at the 
scene below; dancing being for the time, entirely confined to the inner suite of 
rooms; and even there, cavaliers gazed vacantly about in search of partners, 
and after wondering awhile what powerful magnet had drawn these into the 
grand gallery, themselves flocked to the same centre, and became immediately 
absorbed in the common vortex. 

‘¢ You will remember my request,’’ whispered the prince to his two friends, 
as linked arm-in arm, they pushed through the crowd. 

*¢ You have my word of honor for my secrecy,’’ replied the marquis. 

“ And mine,’’ observed the chevalier; “‘the man deserves it ior his bold- 
ness.’’ 

‘¢ Where is Dubois ?’’ resumed the duke, looking anxiously about in search 
of him. 

‘Oh, never mind the abbé,’’ responded D’Effiat, ‘‘ let us hear what this 
droll is saying.’’ 

‘¢ He is an extraordinary fellow, whoever he is,” said De Brancas, dragging 
D’Orleans along; ‘‘even his majesty and the grave De Maintenon appear en- 
tertained.”’ 

‘News! news from Pandemonium,”’ exclaimed the personage who formed 
the subject of the above conversation ; ‘‘I have news for the young, news for 
the old, and news for the middle-a:ed. You husbands who have lost your 
wives’ affections, come to me and I will tell you were to find them. Does no 
one speak? Alas! then, all husbands are unfortunate alike !”” 

Here a burst of merriment interrupted him awhile ; when it had subsided, 
he resumed : 

**Come, then, you wives who have faithless husbands, and know it not! 
Whisper in my ear and I will teil you the name of your rivals! What! nota 
word? Beware, then, husbands all, and close the coors of your house against 
handsome cousins, and foster-brothers fresh up from the provinces! Young 
maidens who are on the look-out for lovers, I have advice for you too. Come 
to me and I will instruct you how to ogle, and smile, and play the simple! I 
will teach you how to make secret assignations at Notre Dame—and how to 
cheat the vigilance of parents and guardians, devout old grandmammas and 
bewrinkled, bead-telling duennas !”’ 

Probably the grotesque newsmonger would have continued his harangue 
much longer, but at this moment his eyes rested upon a knot of three females, 
disguised and closely masked, who stood conversing apart from the principal 
group of which he was the centre; quitting his own circle, he immediately ad- 
vanced towards the smaller one in question, and fixing bis gaze upon one of the 
ladies—the most animated of the trio—made her a formal bow, and at once 
addressed her : 

‘I know you, fair rask,’’ said he. 

. ‘* Indeed !? replied the lady, disguising her voice; ‘“‘I very much doubt 

! 

“T will tell you a secret or two shall prove it,”? continued he. ‘You are 
beautiful.’ 

‘Hum !’’ retorted she, unfolding her fan, for the purpose of better display- 
ing the symmetry o! her hand and wrist ; ‘‘ there is no lack of beauty at the 
court ; so for once, ’sieur demon, you may have guessed arght !”’ 

The kirg, who was so situated as to be able to overhear every word of the 
conversation, and was moreover acquainted with the lady who maintained it, 
appeared greatly del'ghted with this little comedy, and laughed heartily at it, 
commenting thereupon to Madame de Maintenon ; the latter, however, did not 
seem to take more than a passing interest in it, being deeply engaged in a col- 
loquy with the gray friar, the companion of the grand inquisitor. 

** You are a supreme coque'te,’”’? continued he of the tail. 

“That is a proo my youth and beauty find a surplus of admirers,” replied 
the lady; ‘‘ and that I like to amuse myself at their expense !”” 

“Shail I give you the list of them?’”’ asked his diabolic majesty, whisking 
his tail about with a carelers air. 

“Spare yourself the trouble,”’ retorted the fair one; “it would take up too 
much of your time. Besides, ’twere labor lost |’? 3 

The conversation which had heen several! times interrupted by the titter of 
the lady’s friends, and the scarcely smothered mirth of the a: sistants, was here 
abruptly brought to a close by the orcbestra, which struck up the prelude to 
the Minuet de Ja Cour, a dance of which Louis Quatorze was passionately fond, 
and in the execution of which he, in his younger days, far surpassed thie mest 
celebrated ballet masters of the period. . 

Whilst the symphony was being played, the Jady in question turned round 
to her companions, exclaiming in a whisper : 

‘Will no one rid me of this pest? Do thou avenge me, my dear duchess.”’ 

“Nay |’’ replied the other, “after thy signal failure, how should I fare? I 
decline most positively !’” 

“* Who can he be ?”’ said her other companion; “ hast thou no idea, my good 
marchioness ?’’ 

“Not the remotest,” answered the latter; ‘he evidently knows me well 
and I will discover him before the evening is out.”’ . 

** Pardon me, madame,’’ observed the last speaker’s tormentor, at the same 
time making her a low bow, according to the very strictest rule; if you will 
forgive my badinage, which was net intended to offend, I would solicit the 
honor of your hand jor the minuet.”’ 

This question appeared to startle the Jady more than any circumstance that 
had yet occurred, for the minuet happened to bea favorite pas of her’s and 
one in which she excelled, it affording her an opportunity of displaying the 
really symmetrica! figure and the voluptuous graces with which nature had 
endowed her, nothing loth, in spite of what had passed between them, but on 
the contrary, rather eager to accede to the stranger’s request, she placed her 
hand within hie, and arose for the purpose of accompanying him to the spot he 
had selected, which was immediately in front of the throne; as she did so, she 
said to him, in a Jow tone: 

**? Sieur mask | you say you know me!” 

TI do, madam,’ responded he, in the same low tone; and she remarked that 
his voioe trembled as he spoke, whilst his hand slightly pressed her’s. 

" em are you, who have so cruelly held me up to ridicule this 
even 

* T have the privilege of a long acquaintance with you,” replied he; “but I 
do not see how t have ecendalised you, unless what I have eal be untrue !”’ 

‘* T confess the justice of the remark,’’ resumed she; “tut if you would 
have me unmask, first tell me my name !’’ 

“ Elise, Marquise de Beauvais |’’ answered ber cavalier, tremulouely. 

“You are right,”’ said the marchioness, unmasking, and disclosing her 


lovely features; ‘‘and now I know whom you should be, or I am much 
mistaken !|”” 

In my ear, lady; in my ear ! I wish to remain unknown.”’ 

“ You are the Chevalier de Mont-Fleuri,’’ replied she, whispering his name 
in bisear. Aneloquent glance of recognition passed between them, and the 
a ceased; the oddly-assorted couple taking up their position for the 
minuet. 

Notwithstanding the quaintness of the dress that the latter had thought 

roper to adopt, it was rich in the extreme, being made entirely of the finest 
Black Genoa velvet that could be purchased, fitting close to his feultless though 
slender limbs, and wholly covered with scales of various hues, from bright 
crimson to deep blue, wrought in floss s' lk; the wings, which reached to below 
the calf of his legs, and were attached in some imperceptible manner to his 
shoulders, so that he could expand them at pleasure by slightly moving his 
arms, were constructed of feathers dyed jet black, tipped wi h red, of which 
latter color was the dorsal continuance of his costume, projected to an ex. 
treme length, and further ornamented with a gigantic rosette of white satin; 
he wore close-fitting shoes of red velvet, ribbed with black, terminating ia a 
poixt, and his head was encased in a hideous mask of a brick-dust color, 
adorned at the summit with a pair of long, pointed horns, curved back- 
wards. 

His partner, now unmasked, wore a skirt of white satin elaborately embroid- 
ered with flowers of gold, and over it a jupe of blue velvet, her bodice being of 
the same material, lacing up the front, and fastened by a girdle; the sleeves, 
full to the elbow, were slashed with white satin, and trimmed with a deep 
bordering of rich lace, the latter overhanging her snowy arms, and depending 
as low as the wrists, which were enclasped by diamond bracelets of great 
price: she likewise wore a stomacher of the same precious gems, and a large 
solitaire fastened round her throat by a narrow strip of black velvet; white 
satin shoes, with tiny, round, diamond buckles; on her head, a small chapeau 
a la marquise ornamented with three ostrich feathers, and confined at the side 
by a clasp of brilliants, her splendid hair falling in graceful, natural tresses 
over her white throat and shoulders, completed her elegant costume. 

When the dance was ended, the lady resumed her mask, and, after they had 
made an obeisance to the monarch, was conducted by her cavalier to the seat 
she had occupied in the early part of the evening, he taking up a standiog 
position close beside her, and for the moment forgetful of his identity with a 
certain individual), chatting cosily with her and with everybody around. 

Meanwhile, apart fiom the inter-intriguing of indiv.duals, scenes of a totally 
different character, and replete with interest of a very opposite nature, were 
enacting in various parts of the grand gallery. 

In the +uite of Madame de Maintenon, though not appertaining thereto, 
figured a female of tallish stature, closely disguised beneath the habit of a 
white nuo; she seemed not to—indeed did not—take any interest in the gen- 
eral mirth, but stood or sat, motionless as a statue, close to Madame de Main- 
tenon, who, from time to time addressed her soothingly, as if striving to alle- 
viate the mental anguish ber fair compavion yas suffering. Shortly affer the 
dancing commenced, an officer of musketeers, in full court-dress, but masked, 
came up to her, and addressing her in tones of great respect, and with a trem- 
ulouscess of manner that almost alarmed her, said: 

“ Excuse me, fair nun; I would not presume to address you, but that I fear 
no other such favorable opportunity may present itself for some time to 
come !”’ 

The nun drew her veil closer around her person, and hesitatingly replied 
that she ‘‘ had not the honor of recognizing the person who had spoken, whom 
she entreated would leave her.’’ 

“Nay, mademoieelle,’’ continued the stranger; ‘‘I know you well! I have 
only just now learned of your being here! You are Mademoiselle de St. 
Auney ! 

Jeanne, for it was she, started on hearing her name pronounced, and hastily 
answered: 

‘¢Whomsoever you may be, monsieur, I beseech you not to breathe my 
name here!” 

** Do you not then recognize me, mademoiseile ?’”’ asked the first speaker, in 
a tone of dise;pointment; ‘‘ bas an absence of five weeks so altered me ?”’ 

“ Ah |”? ejaculated Jeanne, ‘‘Iknow now! You are the ’Sieur St. Marcel ! 
I did not remember your voice at first. How did you learn I was here?’ 

‘From our friend Jacques, who is also at the masque to-night. He merely 
mentioned where I should find you, after giving me a clue to your costume.’’ 

**T am so overjoyed to see you again,” said he, as he placed ber arm within 
his, ‘‘ that I cannot find words to express my feelings. Iam bewildered! 
When Jacques informed me you were here, I prevailed upon a brother officer 
to mount guard for me whilst I came to you. Ah, mademoiselle! this plea- 
sure is indeed an unexpected one !’? and he pressed the hand of the maiden to 
his heart, which throbbed fiercely on the contact, driving his blood rapidly 
through every vein, and rendering each pulsation audible. ‘I fear,’’ conti- 
nued he, ‘‘ you have suffered much since I saw you last ?’’ 

“My sufferings, ’Sieur St. Marcel, have been chiefly mental! The fate of 
my poor father, and that of my dear innocent Julie, fill my heart with bitter- 
ness! Ten weeks now the poor child has been deprived of her liberty; my 
father more than nine; and I fear there are no hopes of procuring their re- 
lease for some time to come.’’ 

The poor girl’s tears flowed fast as she spoke, and with the greatest diffi- 
culty she suppressed her sobs; while St. Marcel, who was equally affected by 
her tale of woe, silently pressed her hand, in vain striving to overcome his 
own agitation. 

‘‘T have had news since then,’’ said he, in reply to her last inquiry; “ but 
only a week later. Poor St. Leu!” 

‘* Another victim !’’ ejaculated the maiden; ‘‘what of my sister and my 
father—what of St. Leu?’’ 

‘Your sister was well, and your father also, as far as St. Leu knew; for 
you must know he too was incarcerated in the Bastile, from which he cen- 
trived to effect hisescape. It was from him I obtained intelligence of your 
father and of Julie.’’ 

‘*Heaven’s will be done !”’ ejaculated Jeanne; “it isa sore trial. But poor 
Leon! What crime had he committed?’’ 

‘* Well, I believe lam in a great measure to blame,’’ answered St. Marcel; 
“but the circumstance was involuntary, and arose out of the theft of the 
ring, which you doubtless remember. It is, however, too Jong a tale to tell 
now. I will take advantage of the earliest opportunity you afford me to inform 
you of everything. For the present, St. Leu is safe.’’ 

‘* Where is he?’’ inquired Jeanne; “if ’tis he has escaped, I have heard the 
circumstance mentioned, though not his name, and I know that the most 
active exertions are being made to discover his lurking-place.’’ 

“I need not fear to confide in you, who are almost his sister,’’ responded 
the youngman. “ After his escape, he took refuge at an honest blacksmith’s 
in the faubourg St. Antoine, who contrived, by a subtle artifice, though a dan- 
gerous one, to pass him through the Porte St. Antoine with the very guards 
who came in search of him! Late as it was, he made the best of his way to 
our commandant’s, where he arrived half dead with cold, wounded and lace- 
rated! He is still there, but dangerously ill.” 

‘* Ah, Monsieur St. Marcel,’’ responded she, ‘I do not know why we should 
be thus persecuted. Monseigneur D’Argenson is a wicked man, and is in 
league with others—though I know them not—as wicked as himself.’’ 

‘Jacques also informed me, mademoiselle,’’ replied St. Marcel, ‘of your 
being forcibly abducted from home, and how he rescued you from the convent 
of the Sisters dela Madeleine du Trainel.’’ 

“Jacques tuok me from the convent you mentioned,’ answered Jeanne, 
with a view to divert the conversation into a channel less fraught with danger 
to her trembling heart, ‘‘to that of the Carmelitee, which I entered the very 
same morning.’’ 

** But,’’ observed the young man, trembling violently, and turning deathly 
er = you—you are not—a—a novice! You do not intend taking the 
veil—— ‘ 

‘No, no!’? responded the maiden; ‘‘ Madame de Maintenon, who war inti- 
mately allied by friendship to my dear mother, thougbt it better I should be 
near her; she wished to afford me greater protection; I was prevailed upon by 
her to come to the masque this evening, and in order to conceal myself more 
effectually adopted this disguise.’’ 

Here she sobbed so vehemently that St. Marcel became alarmed, and con- 
Cucted her to a vacant seat somewhat apart from the crowd of masquers; sit- 
ting down by her side, and still detaining her hand, he said, in the warm 
accents of sympathy: 

‘+I fear, mademoiselle, that I have caused these reflections to recur to you 
more forcibly, by bringing the painful subject whence they arise more imme- 
diately before you. 1am sorry, believe me.” 

The hand he held within his trembled violently, growing feverishly hot and 
moist; be could see the fair nun’s bosom swell and fall irregularly as he spoke; 
a convulsive sob escaped from her lips, whilst she hung down her closely- 
veiled head, abashed; she seemed irresolute whether to quit the spot or stay, 
but after a short pause arose, saying, almost inarticulately, 

“Let us go back to Madame de Maintenon.’’ 

“I will not seek to detain you, mademoisrelle,’”? observed the young man, 
rising too; * yet listen tome a moment longer. I cannot quench the ardor of 
the passion with which you have insp'red mo! If I offend by confessing it 
thus abruptly, pardon my presumption, but do not scorn me. The feeling is 
stronger than I. Jeanne, I could die for you !"’ . 

The agitation of the maiden continued to increase; she would fain bave quit- 
ted the spot, but stvuod powerless, as if rooted there; in a choked, sobbing voice, 

that did not rise above a whisper, she exclaimed, or rather stammered : 

** Let us return, I beseech you.” 

‘* Mademoiselle de St. Auney,”’ responded he, scarcely less agitated than the 
lovely girl at his side, ‘‘I1 do not know whether I have—I hopeI have not— 
misinterpreted your sentiments towards me—your looks—your smiles—your 
present agitation; if I have—undeceive me! Iam no trifier myself, and feel 
assured you are not one of those who delight in gratifying their vanity at the 
expense of a man’s affections! Speak then, I implore you—a word—a sign— 
but let me know—”’ 

The phrase remained unfinished, for the band he still held clasped, tremb- 
lingly, almost imperceptibly, responded to the pressure of his own. 

‘* Do not,” said she, falteringly, *‘ let us remain any longer.” 

“Thine, thine for ever, dear, beloved Jeanne,” answered he, advancing in 
the direction of the throne; ‘‘ when shall we meet again ?”” 

«I know not, indeed,’? was her reply. 

“But can you not contrive to see me sometimes ?’’ inquired St. Marcel. 

“Toan So to pathing,” responded the maiden; “I am entirely under 
my protectress’ control for the present, and cannot promise to take a single 
| without first informing her. Be assured, that when we do meet again, it 
will be under her aur and I hope under happier circumstances.’’ 

“‘ Heaven grant it |” replied St. Marcel. 

At this moment his quick eye rested upon the Abbé Dubois, who was en- 
gaged in intimate conference with D’Argenson, the pair having retire’ ‘nto a 











nook in order to converse more at their ease. Desirous of a 

vation of the latter—under whose orders he had been placed for =e 
and who would have been certain to recognize his costume—he whispered 
Jeanne, and accelerating his ~~ pushed through the crowd, and soon gained 
the spot she had «o lately quitted. 

* Adieu, dear Jeanne,’ said he, once more pressing her hand; “ you have 
made me to-night the happiest being here !’’ 

** Adieu ! St. Marcel,”? answered the young girl, responding to the silent 
token; ‘for heaven’s sake, re'urn to your duty, lest your absence be dis- 
covered, and you shoud be involved in trouble.” 

Raising his hat, St. Marcel bowed, and whispering, ‘“‘To our next meeting, 
Jeanne,’’ slowly took his leave. 


(To be continued.) 








A LECTURE UPON LOVERS AND HUSBANDS. 
By a Lady. 

THE lover is all devotion; never so busy but he can find t'me to 
wait upon his soul’s idol; no request so unreasonable that it cannot 
be granted; no wish but it must be gratified; his own comfort is 
nothing where it interferes with hers. If she was weak enough to 
believe it, he would make her think she was an angel on earth—he 
would have the whole world regulated to suit her if it were possible. 
She must neither ride, nor walk, nor talk with any one but him. 
He is perfectly miserable if he cannot see her at least once in the 
t*enty-four hours. If she sticks her finger with a needle, he cannot 
sleep for fear it will produce lock-jaw. If she complains of a head- 
ache in the evening, he cannot possibly attend to his business until 
he has heard from her the next morning. I should tire my readers 
if I were to try to enumerate the extravagances of a man in love. 

Let us look in upon the couple after she has been a wife for a few 
short years. He valued her love beyond price. But how does he 
try to keep that heart which he took so much pains to gain? He 
provides her with a comfortable home, and money for everything 
that he thinks necessary. He makes her mistress over all that he 

ossesses. He thinks his happiness is secure, for he has placed it 
in her keeping. But who is the idol now? The true and faithful 
wife regulates her househoid entirely with regard to her husband’s 
tastes und comforts; everything is done with reference to him, and 
there is scarcely an act of her life that is not connected in some wa 
with him. The time for meals, the manner of preparing the food, 
everything is done to please him. If she has not confidence in her 
servants’ judgment, she will superintend the cooking of every dish 
herself, for fear it should not suit the appetite of her husband, who 
is delicate or hard to please, until by-and-by he begins to think she 
likes to be in the kitchen. It makes no difference how many ser- 
vants he keeps, she will work; he believes she likes it, and is hap- 
pier in the kitchen than anywhere else. 

If he is a sportsman, his dogs, no matter how many he kee 
must never be in her way. She must not say one word about the 
care and labor they require, or she is cross and unreasonable. If he 
is a politician, she must not complain of his long absence from 
home. He must bring his friends, as many and as often as he 
pleases, to dine. She must give them a good dinner, and be as 
cheerful and pleasant as though it made not the least difference to 
her. 

He looks upon his home as a place of rest, and he knows not at 
how great a sacrifice she makes all things within her power give way 
to his comfort. The one thing which she most needs is often, too 
often, denied her—her husband’s sympathy. A woman will toil on 
for the man she loves until she sinks exhausted, and all the reward 
she asks is love and kindness. 

The male and female minds are so differently constituted that it 
seems almost impossible for them fully to comprehend each other. 
According to the laws of nature, woman has mere bodily suffering to 
bear than man, and the same wise power has fitted her to bear it. It 
is a well-known fact that man’s restless spirit cannot bear confine- 
ment and pain with the same patience as woman. 

An English author has told us that women like to make sacrifices 
of themselves, and the men are very willing to let them do so. 
Don’t you think there is a great deal of truthinit? We are told 
how we should receive our husbands after the toils of the day. Does 
not the wife have her share of the toil and care? Is she never to 
weary? Never to want the encouragement and help of her husband 
to bear her portion of life’s burden? 

It is of small avail how hard the husband strives to provide a 
comfortable living for his family, unless his wife does her part. She 
can waste and spend faster than he can make. How seldom we 
hear of a man being unfortunate in business but that his wife 
the credit of having done more than her share towards causing it. 

There is scarcely an occupation a man can follow that has not 
some variety in it—something to call ‘him from home. No matter 
how closely he is confined to his business, in passing to and from his 
home he has the benefit of the pure air of Heaven, the blessed sun 
light to cheer and invigorate him. But how often we see the delicate 
wife and mother giving way bodily and mentally under the care of a 
large family. She will be confined to the house for weeks and 
months together; her husband becomes so accustomed to seeing her 
at home that he never thinks how wrongitis. If he is a kind, 
tionate husband he will be troubled that there is, as he thinks, a 
necessity for it. His mind is so completely occupied with his busi- 
ness that he does not take time to think howit might be prevented. 

Let him spare an hour, or even half that time, for the occupation 
of each day, and take his wife a pleasant ride, or if he lives in the 
city and cannot afford to hire a horse, a walk willdo. The very cir- 
cumstance of his being willing to spare that much time for her sake, 
the thought of its being a pleasure to him to walk with her, will fill 
her heart with new life and new hope, and cause her feeble pulse to 
quicken. With how much pleasure she will look forward to that one 
hour, the happiest in the day, and the husband wili be paid for the 
loss of time in the renewed health and spirits of his wife. The lover 
and the husband will be one and the same. 4 








GEMS OF THOUGHT ON MUSIC. 


Musas the art of the prophets, the only art that cam calm the 
agitations of the soul; it is one of the most magnificent and delight- 
ful presents God has given us.—Luther. 

If music be the food oi love, play on, 

Give me excess of it ; that surfeiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and so die. 

That strain again ;—it had a dying fall ; 

O, it came o’er my ears like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealing and giving odor.—Shakespeare. 

The meaning of song goes deep. Who is there that, in 

words, can express the effect music has onus? A kind of inarticou- 
late, unfathomable speech, which leads us to the edge of the Infinite 
and lets us for a moment gaze into that !—Carlyle. 

Amidst the golden gifts which Heaven 

Has left, like portions of its light on earth, 

None hath such influence as music hath. 

For music is a mystery, and viewless 

Even when present.—Z. Z. ZL 

It is noticeable that to those who are much alive to the effects of 

music, airs and tunes often come back, in the commonest pursuits 
of life, to vex, as it were, and haunt them. The mutic, once ad- 
mitted to the soul, becomes also a sort of spirit, and never dies. It 
wanders perturbedly through the halls and galleries of the memory, 
and is often heard again, distinct and living, as when it first dis- 
placed the wavelets of the air.— Bulwer Lytton. 

Music !—oh, bow faint, how weak, 

Language faces before thy spell ; 
Why should feeling ever speak, 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well. —Moore. 








A Hint to Idlers.—We were speaking of handsome men the other 
evening, and I was wondering why K. had lost the beauty for which five years 
ago be was famous. ‘0, it s because he never did anything,” said B.; “b 


» 


never worked, though’, suffered. You must have the m away 
at the features if you want handsome, middle-aged men.” Since g that 
remark, I have been on the watch at the theatre, opera and other places to 
see whether this is generally true, and it is. A handsome man who does 
pothing bus ont ond See gam See oe of his features are 
lost; but the hard thinker an pears ot euch, beeping bie Sie 
lines in , and cvnsbantly going ever his face to improve the origina 


e foregoing remarks may be with equal justice applied to the Indies, 
the body is weakened and pe Bees tp inactivity, 80 the mind on 
allowed to slumber. And what countenance, however classical and ntifyl 
the features may be, will awaken admiration unless lighted up by an intelligent 





expression? 
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SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—RUILNS 


SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA. 
(Continued from page 111.) 


Istapa, a place memorable in the history of this country,as being the 
port where Alvarado built eight vessels, and fitted out his expedition 
for the conquest of Peru, bas been abandoned but a short time, and 
this point has been selected as the site of the landing-place. Im- 
provement is the order of the day. The Government has contracted 
for the construction of an iron wharf, which has been ordered from 
Eng'and, and also for the erection of a new Custom House, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet front, forty-eight feet wide and forty-five feet high, 
a model of which hasbeen prepared by a native gentleman well 
known here, Don Julian Rivera. The greater part of the materials 
for this building will bq, I understand, brought from the United 
Btates. 

Let me recommend particularly to the traveller coming to Guate- 
mala, to avoid, if possible, stopping a night at San José. Not but 
that there are good and hospitable people to be found there, as, for 
example, Don Juan Seregiers & Co., and others, but the “ Hotel 
@’Europe” is to be avoided, unless, indeed, one’s stomach is strong 
enough to bear any edibles that may be dished up, no matter how 
repulsive to the palate. The “hotel” is nothing but a long shed, 
the sides lined with cots for sleeping, the centre with a long table, 
some benches and empty wine boxes for seats. The dinner—well, 
the less said about the meat on the table the better. The waiters, 
two boys, and filthy at that; the charges for what you get infamous. 

The rule here is to provide your own bedding. On this score I 
was prepared; but sleep was out of the question. There were 
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OF THE VICE-REGAL PALACE, AT ANTITGUA GUATEMALA.—-FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


several passengers, and some friends of those who had embarked ; 
several fighting cocks tied by the legs in different parts of the room, 
who, as soon as the other bipeds commenced making a noise over 
their brandy (about nine at night), joined their crowing to the 
general chorus, and formed an excellent bass to the shrill treble of 
the thousands of mosquitoes with which the room was infested. 
Towards morning, however, despite this Babel, I fell asleep for a 
couple of hours, yet, with the cries of “ viva,” “ carrajo,” “ cognac,” 
“ vapor,” “ cock-a-doodle-do” (from the fowls), &c., &c., ringing in 
my ears. 

Isend you some sketches of the natives of this place, among 
others, of a group of native girls at the fountain, whence they draw 
their supplies of water. After the excessive heat of the day has 
given place to the cool evening breeze, crowds of girls and women 
assemble at the fountains to obtain the necessary supplies of water, 
and to exchange feminine gossip and pleasantry. The group which 
I sketched was quite characteristic of the place and of the people : 
a party of half breed and Indian girls, among whom were one or two of 
really delicate beauty. Tveir merry chatter sounded pleasantly in 
the cool fragrance of the serene evening, and was participated in 
by a lad, who, in virtue of his tender years, I presume, was permitted 
to perch himself in the coping of the well and mischievously banter 
the water-seekers. Another young flibbertigibbet, balf extinguished 
by a huge hat, but destitute of breeches, looked on at little distance, 
and asked me, as I passed him, for a medio (sixpence). The 
younger females are graceful and sometimes good-looking, but as 
they grow oli—and at thirty a woman is old here—they become 
exceedingly homely and repulsive. The ease with which these 
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females poise a heavy jar of water on the head or shoulder is some- 
thing surprising when first seen ; but all the lower class, including 
the half-breds and the Indians, exhibit an extraordinary power of 
carrying immense loads. I was particularly struck with the appear- 
ance of an Indian and his boy carrying large loads of plantain to the 
Plaza, of whom I also send you a drawing. The market of the little 
town is supplied by Indians, who bring in fruits and vegetables 
from their little farms in the neighborhood. The proceeds of their 
sales, however, are immediately dissipated at the eslanco, or grog- 
shop, where they absorb the value of their earnings in aguardiente 
and chicha. 

Willingly taking leave of San José, I set out for the city of 
Guatemala, but by a circuitous route, the particulars of which you 
shall have in a later letter. After a somewhat adventurous journey 
I finally reached Antigua, Guatemala (the old city of Guatemala), 
late one evening, rejoiced at length to find myself in a place bear- 
ing some resemblance to a civilized town. 

The city of Antigua Guatemala was founded by the Spaniards, 
immediately after the destruction of their first capital (distant 
three miles, and known as Ciudad Vieja), by the bursting of the 
water volcano. It is entirely surrounded by hills and the Volc.noes 
of Fire and of Water. The former still pours forth its volumes of 
fire and smoke ; occasionally showers of fine ashes are thrown ont, 
which are often carried far and wide over the country. It was the 
residence of the Viceroy or Captain-General of Central America, 
and for riches and splendor, prior to its destruction, it exceeded 
all others on the Continent, except only Mexico. It contained at 
one time eighty thousand inhabitants, eighty-four churches and 





SKETCHES IN GUATEMASA—NEW CUSTOM HOUSE AT SAN JOSE. —FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPOSDENT. 
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SKETCHES IN GUATEMALA—GREAT SQUARE, ANTIGUA GUATEMALA—-VOLCANOES OF FIRE AND WATER IN THE DISTANCB. 


chapels, and over four thousand priests, friars and nuns. The 
Viceregal palace was a splendid edifice, as its ruins attest, and the 
cost of its construction is said to have amounted to an enormous 
sum. The ruins of the various magnificent churches bear ample 
evidence of the wealth and religious fervor and piety of its former 
inhabitants. 

Soon after its foundation, the people were disturbed by the earth- 
quakes, and although the city suffered a little occasionally, yet no 
attempt was made to remove to a more secure location. On the 
contrary, continued exertions were made to add to its durability and 
splendor. 

On the 29th of July, 1772, two hundred and forty-seven years from 
its foundation, after a series of earthquakes, and eruptions of sand 
and ashes from the Volcano of Fire, the city was partially destroyed 
by a most severe shock, that was felt all over the country. I say 
partially, because very few houses were thrown down, and scarcely 
any lives were lost. Notasingle church or public building was 
overthrown, although some were seriously cracked, but none were 





rendered unserviceable. At this late day it is impossible to judge 
(as no written records of the reason exist), why the inhabitants 
should have preferred abandoning their city instead of repairing 
the damages it had sustained, as th ad done on former occa- 
sions. 

Some assign as a reason that the greater part of the pro- 
perty of the city was mortgaged or owned by the Church, and 
that the object was to get rid of the incubus. This, however, 
could not have been the reason, as the Church at that time was 
all-powerful, and had expended such enormous sums in the erection 
and decoration of the various churches, convents, university (for 
it possessed one), and colleges, that nothing but madness could 
have induced them to foster the idea of removal, which they did, 
and be the first to complete with the crowbar the destruction but 
partially accomplished by the earthquake. 

Two years after this earthquake, the capital was removed to its 
present site (with the consent of the King of Spain), and the old 
city became almost abandoned. Many families left the country, 
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CHINESF PUNISHMENT—WHIPPING A THIEF THROUGH THE STREETS AT CANTON. 





some emigrating to South America, some to Mexico, and others 
returning to Spain. An authentic description of the exodus of the 
inhabitants of this old city would be most interesting, and indeed 
appalling. Several years ago I visited this place; at that time 
there was still living an old man who had been an eye-witness of the 
whole catastrophe. He corroborated the general belief now ex- 
isting that the city was not so seriously damaged by the earth- 
quake as was reported. But the removal from the old to the new 
Guatemala was described by him as most heartrending. Thousands 
of Indians were brought by force from their villages to pull down 
the old and rebuild the new city. A bare pittance of food was 
allowed them, no wages, and they were compelled to constant and 
unremitting exertions, under which great numbers perished. The 
great plain of Guatemala, or valley of the Hermit, was entirely des- 
titute of building materials, so that the unfortunate Indians had to 
carry a large part of the necessary articles on their backs nine 
leagues, and over the steep range of hills that divides the two 
locations. Many escaped from the terrible task imposed upon them | 
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but woe to them if retaken, for they were then brought back, pun- 
ished, and afterwards worked in chains. 

The remains of church architecture in this once magnificent city 
are among the most imposing architectural glories it has ever been 
my fortune to see. 





We shall engrave, ina succeeding number, some views of the 
churches of St. Juan, of La Recoleccion, &c., &c., from photo- 
graphs by our correspondent. 








PUNISHMENT OF A THIEF AT CANTON. 

Tue Chinese are notoriously a dishonest race, or at least such of 
them as inhabit the seaports frequented by foreigners ; their inge- 
nious impositions upon the outside barbarians forming the staple of 
many ® laughable anecdote. During the British occupancy of 
Canton, a strictness never before experienced in that great city 
has been maintained by the military authorities, and also by the 
native officials, whose zeal for the public safety has been notably 
quickened by the knowledge that European eyes were constantly 
overlooking them. We append an illustration of the Chinese mode 
of punishing a thief, sketched last October at Canton. The thief is 
compelled to suffer the indignity of losing the characteristic 
“ pigtail” into which John Chinaman delights to twist his hair, has 
his back bared, and is whipped through the streets by an officer 
with a rattan-cane. A man beating a gong precedes the culprit, in 
order to attract notice to his punishment. The streets of New 
York, we fear, would be inconvenently crowded were all our 
thieves scourged in the same public manner whenever detected. 








Now Reapy, 


THE GREAT STORY PAPER. 


The First Number of 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


It challenges competition with any Paper in the World for 
elegance of form, excellence of Literary matter, beauty of Ilus- 
trations and perfection of Typography. It is the most beautiful 
Paper published, and contains a greater amount of interesting 
and amusing reading matter than any other Periodical before the 
Publie. 

Among its contents will be found : 

THE DOUBLE LIFE. A Brilliant Novel. Tlustrated. 
By Joun C. Mus. 
PERDIDA—THE LOST ONE. A Tale of the South. Il- 
lustrated. By G. S. Campana, 
ROSE LEAVES. By Muyniz Mayrrtower. 


ADVENTURE IN THE WOODS, Illustrated. 
By ¥exrx Fatconer. 


By Marion Powett. 
By Lavra Ermer. 
By Smanpsticx. 


THE TWO VISITS. A Poem. 
JOTTED THINKINGS. 
THE BROADWAY BELLE. 


CHRISTMAS EVE WITH THE FAIRIES. 
By Mary Kyser Datias, 


A Poem. 
By Ernest Trevor. 
SHOPPING. A Sketch from Life. By Tue Spectator, 


THE EMBARCATION (Comic). Illustrated. 
By Syzva Spray. 


THE HARP AND THE POET. 


INFLATIONS OF LAUGHING GAS. 
By Knicut Russ Ocxsipr, M.D. 
LAND OF DREAMS. A Poem. By Frep. Enoca. 
FRENCH FLOATINGS. By Pav Prior. 
THE WHILE HEIFER. Illustrated Poem. 
By F. J. Burce Samira. 


WILLIE IS THE LAD FOR ME. Song. 
By Srpney Dyer, 


By Ava Trevanion, 
By Sranuey. 

By Swarprsticx, 

By Grorcr Perry. 


THE NEW YEAR'S EVE. Poem. 
THE FLOWER MAN. A Sketch. 
GROSSING THE STREET. A Sketch, 
DER BESUCH. From the German. 

The whole of the above are Original, being written expressly 
for The Stars and Stripes. 

Editorials, Columns of Wisdom, Humor, Wit, Anecdote, 
Insident, Adventure, and Miscellanies too numerous to mention. 

+ PRICE FOUR CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 


1 copy, ome year (tm advance) - - - $ 2 00 
2 copes“ Sl elf 
4 eopies “ “ ms 6 = 6 00 
8 co “ “ e « “a 12 00 
Clubs of ten, with extracopy “ - - - 16 00 


Subsecriptions will be received for 6 months. 
Frank Leslie, Eviror anp Pustisner, 
13 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 





AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broapway, 
Hovston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANT PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 
eharacter, being susteined by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
MR. BLAKE, MR. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. COULDOCK, MR. WALCO!, 





NEAR 


MR, SOTHERN, MR. a 
MR. BURNETT, MISS SARA STE iN 
MRS. BLAKE, MISS MARION MACARTHY, 


And MISS LAURA KEENE. 
Admission, Fifty and Twenty-five Cents 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lezsszz.— 

Grand triumph of the new piece, 
THE VELERAN ; 

Or, FRANCE AND ALGERIA. 

Included in the cast are 
JAMES W. WALLACK, 
J. LESTER WALLACK 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
MRS. 


"MRS. VERNON. 
Prices oF Apmssion—Boxes and Parquette, 50 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—SoMETHING ENTIRELY 
Nsw 
THE CELEBRATED WREN COMEDIANS. j 
Every Afternoon and Evening at 3 and at 7° o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 


Happy Family, &o. &. 
’ "Lamittesce, 26 cents: Chiliren under ten. 12 centz. 


(are OF SEs Fae nang UBION, Ser the ) sapgenentation 
Agri lo t ice, 
— a Secs, Cates vention, ufactures, Mo- 


AT No. 620 BROADWAY. 
The above spacious and elegant selected by the Board of Ma 
he now open fie tho seception of artiches br exhibition. Goods to be 
at the Crosby street entrance, where the a Committee will be in atten- 
The Katry Clerk will give receipts, tickets, &c. By order of the 
HENRY WINFIELD, Vice-President. 
000 








Managers 
avo. A. Wuerster, Secretary 
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Noticr.—H. B. H. Sketch and article received. The subject, how- 
ever, is already in hand. Will you send for your communication? 














Central America, 

For some time past the news from Europe has intimated a new 
element in our Isthmian politics. The rash and constantly re- 
peated cuckoo cry of the Monroe doctrine, in season and out of 
season, has given a prominence to it never contemplated by its 
utterers, but which has evidently been made an excuse by that 
unprincipled and gigantic rogue, Louis Napoleon, to interfere in 
the Central American question. 

Despite the semi-official contradiction given by the Moniteur, 
as to all knowledge of, or complicity in, the Belly contract, it is 
evident that that “hungry Frenchman”’ never would have dared 
to make arrangements ior the formation of a canal across the 
Isthmus, without first obtaining the approbation and consent of 
the Arch Despot of France. There can be no doubt that the 
“ man and the mission” were planned at the Tuileries, and that 
he was sent as the opening wedge of Louis Napoleon to enable 
him to enter the vexed question of Central America. 

We are surprised that England evinced so little sagacity as to 
allow her natural and hereditary enemy to entangle herself in 
this gordian knot, which, if France should be coneerned in, can 
only be cut with the sword. 

It is clear that France has no natural interest in the questions, 
either of Cuba or Central America, unless she has prospective 
views as hostile to Great Britain as they are to the United States. 
The French nature has been described with unerring accuracy 
by the most sagacious of his nation—Voltaire, and when he said 
that “a Frenchman was either a tiger or a monkey,” he merely 
uttered the solemn verdict of history. The record of France 
from Pharamond to Louis Napoleon, is a page of degradation or 
blood. It is the saturnalia either of slavery or of despotism. They 
are the Sepoys of Europe, with a desh of the Short Boy of New 
York. They are either the most abject of slaves, or the most re- 
morseless of tyrants. There is little human in their whole 
composition ; their nearest approach to the sublime is the dancing- 
master. St. Bartholomew’s and the Noyades form merely co- 
herent items in their historic scroll. 

Mirabeau, who had the profoundest contempt for his own coun- 
trymen, likened them to gunpowder, the single grains of which 
were smutty and contemptible, but which, when gathered in 
masses, were terrible indeed. 

Fortunately the enlarged spirit now animating Germany, and 
the awakening antipathy of England, are so circumscribing the 
power of this unhappy element in the world’s composition, that 
a little patience and policy will neutralize its activity, or, at all 
events, confine the explosion to its own premises, 

We thus emphasize the peculiar features of the French charac- 
ter because it gives the tone to their national policy, which has 
always been an aggressive one when it had the power to oppress. 
A nation whose idol is military glory cannot fail in the end to 
meet with a violent death. 

With regard to the offer made by the * ©): in of the 2d of 
December to back the British Ministry in auy demonstration it 
might make against manifest destiny, we can laugh at it, 
since no English Premier could remain in power one hour after 
he had displayed the slightest inclination to war with the only 
free nation in the world, merely to serve the turn of the greatest 
despot in Europe. A shout of indignation would rise from one 
end of England to the other, and drive the traitor from power. 

We had an unmistakable evidence of this in the ignominious 
overthrow of Lord Palmerston, who, either rogue or dotard, 
truckled to the Dutch son of Hortense. This, too, at a time 
when the natural sympathy of every Englishman was unduly 
excited by an abortive attempt to assassinate the assassin of 
thousands. 

But thanks to American genius, valor, wealth, skill and 
patriotism, we do not depend upon the rapidly developing ani- 
mosities of the Tiger and the Lion—we are of ourselves able to 
face and conquer the world, fora war between ourselves and 
the combined despots would be the unloosening of the human 
race, and, without landing a man in Europe, one shot fired in 
anger between America and England, with Louis Napoleon as its 
ally, would bring down the whole fabric of the British aristo- 
cracy, and set the nationalities in a blaze, in which every vestige 
of feudality and monarchy would expire. 








National Indifference. 


Tar eminent author and pen-and-ink humanitarian, Laurence 
Sterne, who wept over a departed donkey while he left a living 
one to starve (for it is e matter of history that the mourner over 
lachrymose jambs and defunct brayers left his wife to the cold 
charities of a race which had deified Nero and crucified Christ), 
that eminent author says in his Tristram Shandy that ‘ Nations 
have no conscience, and that even that epitome of one, a com- 
mittee, will unblushingly perpetrate ‘sins of omission and com- 
mission’ no decent man would even contemplate.” Weare sorry 
to speak thus harshly of a race to which we ourselves have the 
misfortune to belong, but it is forced from us by a recent rebuke 
administered to the fair ladies of the Mount Vernon Fund by the 
last of the Kembles, who, when asked by them to contribute 
towards it, is reported to have drawn herself up to her full longi- 
tudinal dignity and replied : 


Ladies, 1 respect your motives, but have no toleration for the 
means you are resorting to, to perpetuate the name of George 
Washington. If your country is too poor, or too mean, or too un- 
grateful, to take upon itself, through the National Legislature, so 
obvious a duty, better that Mount Vernon be sold fer a cattle market, 
than that it should be purchased by the proceeds of charity balls, 
flash newspapers and quack doctors. My humble abilities are at 
your service, but with the proviso that, whatever amount of money 
they may yield, it shall be presented to Congress as the first donation 
to enable them to discharge a duty which ought to be discharged by 
them or not at all. 


Now it is impoesible to deny the truth of this strong-minded 
lady’s remark, and we trust her appeal will sting Congress into 
sone immediate action in the matter. 

We agree to a certain extent with Mr. Everett, wha, in ex- 

cusing Mr. John A. Washington’s wish to sell his patrimony to 





the highest bidder, says “that surely it is too much to ask the 
proprietor of Mount Vernon to make so large a sacrifice to the 
memory of his illustrious ancestor, when the great republic he 
founded seems inclined to do nothing itself, but leaves the whole 
burthen to a few patriotic ladies and gentlemen.” We have no 
wish to make a despotism like the Government of France a 
guide for our own nation, but we surely might imitate the exam- 
ple it set in the purchasing of Longwood, to consecrate it to the 
memory of Napoleon. The funds for this purpose were not 
taken from isolated classes or ostentatious individuals, but came 
direct from the national treasury ; and we think it is not too late 
for Congress to vindicate the honor of America, by voting a 
sum sufficient to put an end to the disgraceful begging whieh 
has been carried on too long. There is no difficulty in voting 
millions for Galphin claims and for Congressional printing, both 
confessed and enormous swindles; and, at all events, it would 
be an interesting and instructive test to watch the action of our 
leading politicians in this matter. 

Not long ago a Washington paper openly stated that it was 
impossible to get a money grant through Congress, without it 
had some influential men interested in its success, and the diffi- 
culty of getting money appropriated for such truly unselfish 
propositions as honoring our public benefactors, goes strongly in 
confirmation of the dishonoring allegations. Will not some 
member of our national Legislature undertake to wipe off the 
aspersion cast upon us by this strong-minded English woman, 
and demonstrate that we are neither too mean, too poor, nor too 
ungrateful to pay a fitting tribute to aman whose name alone is 
sufficient to crown with honor the first republic in the world. 








LITERATURE. 
Cosmopolitan Art Journal, for December. New York: 548 Broadway. 
This interesting publication has so many attractions for the lovers of the fine 
arts, that we have only to call attention to the fact of the publication of the 
present number. The first plate of Cleopatra is somewhat coarsely engraved, 
but the others are excellent. Altogether, there is nothing of the kind like it 
in the country, and it well deserves the large patronage it reeeives. 








MUSIC. 


Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—Piccolomini, the pet of the 
public, the sphynx of the press and the profession, has taken farewell of New 
York for ever~perhaps. At any rate, we shall see no more of her until her re- 
turn from the South, Havana, &. The short season of six nights, just con- 
cluded, ereated but little excitement. The weather was too bitterly bad and 
cold to permit the mercury of enthusiasm to rise in the musical thermometer, 
besides which the whole affair wore such a makeshift, fill-up-the-spare-time- 
air, that the public d'd not think it worth while to provide new dresses and 
don its opera cloaks fur the occasion. It was indeed a brief season—remark- 
able only for its disappointments. The operas promised were not given, in 
consequence of the indisposition, bodily or mental, of Brignoli, but nobody 
seemed to care much about the matter. 

The only incident at all noteworthy occurred on the evening of the St 
George’s Society’s entertainment at the Academy. Charming little Piccolomini 
was set down to sing a certain verse in the National Anthem, ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,”’ for the peculiar delectation of the Britishers, but Herr Formes, like 
another Urea Major, put out his paw, and appropriated Piccolomini’s. The lit- 
tle darling was irate at this irrup'ion of that renowned German Bruin, and 
pouted herself into an ill humor, off the stage. The Anthem was sung, bat 
the public missed Piccolomini; so they encored the piece and then applauded 
agaio, until the meaning was too appsrent to be mistaken, and Piccolomini 
came forward, exclaiming vehemently, ‘‘It was not my fault—it was not my 
fault |’? She sang her verse with spirit and enthusiasm, and the audience was 
delighted. It was very ungallant of you, Mr. Formes, to interfere with pretty 
Piccolomini; if such a thing had occurred a few years siuce. such a disturbance 
would have been raised that would have astonished Mr. Formes and others. 
Let us trust that the great basso made peace with the pretty, pouting, peta- 
lant prima donna. 

The company is now playing in Philadelphia with marked success. From 
thence they proceed to Baltimore, and so on through the South to Havana. 


The New York Phitharmonic Society.—We were prevented 
attending the concert given on the 8th instant, by this excellent and popular 
Society, but we understand that the performance was in every way worthy of 
its well-earned reputation, and that the attendance, considering the state of 
the weather, was large and fashionable. We hope to be present at the next 
concert of the Society, when we will notice it at length. 


Robert Stoepel’s New Romantic Symphony of “ Hiawatha.” 
—We visited Boston last week for the purpo e of being present at the first 
per‘ormance of an original musical composition from the pen of Robert Stoepel, 
brother-in-law of William Vincent Wallace, and himselt a musician of sterling 
attainments. Mr. Stoepel has been well known in the musical circles in New 
York for some three or four years past, and although little was understood of 
his fine talents as a composer, for he is a modest and most retiring man, his 
thorough sovndness as a theoretical and practical musician was generally con- 
ceced and warmly recognized. We have managed to be present at the pro- 
duction of almost every original musical work in America for the past eighteen 
years, and we made much p2rsonal sacrifice to be present at the production of 
Robert Stoepel’s Romantic Symphony, ‘ Hiawatha,” on Saturday evening, tho 
8th inst. We were, as it were, entombed in ice, nipped, congealed, frozen even 
to the hairs of our head, but we must candidly confess that the pleasure wo 
received in listening to the new symphony balanced the heavy account of per- 
sonal discomfort. 

Mr. Stoepel chose Boston for the locale of the birth of his composition, for the 
reason, we presume, that it was the abode of ho:ts of Mr. Lengtellow’s friends 
and admirers, and his publishers’ friends and connections. He calculated upon 
the presumed cliqueism—that wide spread bund or Mutual Admiration Society 
said to exist among Eastern authors—to create an enthusiasm for a work which 
put the beauties of the poem of one of their set in a new and fascinating shape, 
and thus to secure, at least, a great gathering for the initial performance. But 
with every apparent advantage in favor of great and successful interest being 
brought into operation, we are inclined to think that the new romantic sym- 
phony, “‘ Hiawatha,’’ would have met with a more sympathising and appre- 
ciative audience in our good city of New York. 

“Hiawatha,’’ for musical py is by no means an easy subject to handle. 
It presents difficulties as to its mode of treatment which would have deterred 
most men from attempting its adaptation to a musical form. Mr. Stoepel, 
however, had carefully studied the poem, had become imbued with its spirit, 
had detected its salient points for musical illustration, and, confident in his 
creative genius, he set to work upon his subject with that enthusiasm which 
ever attends a “labor of love.’”’ From what we heard, and from after exami- 
nation, we are satisfied that Mr. Stoepel neither over estimated his own powers 
nor the capabilities of the poem for musical illustration. 

An Indian subject would, at first thought, seem to be utterly barren of inte- 
rest, from the fact that of Indian music there is nothing to be heard, nothing 
to be seen. Monotones and tomtoms comprice all that the inquirer can glean 
of the musical genius of our native savage. To attempt to use them in a natu- 
ral way would be to perpetuate a horror too painful for mode:n ears. Nothing 
of these can be retained, but from the social character of the people the creative 
musician must derive his inspiration, and shadow forth in musical form an 
ideal, suggestive of characters and scenes, and consonant with the received 
popular and poetical belief. 

Mr. Stoepel has treated his work wsthetically ; he has drawn from rude 
sources material for the beautiful, and has coined it into exquisite shapes in 
the mint of his brain. 

the subjects selected by Mr. Stoepel from the pom are as follows :— 

“The Great Peace Pipe ;’ “‘ The Stars, the Fall of Nakomis from Heaven, 
the Betrayal of Wenonah, and the Birth of Hiawatha ;” ‘' The Cradle Song ;’’ 
* The Boat Building Song;’’ ‘*‘ The War Song, and th» Fight with Undje Keewis;”’ 
“The Wooing of Hiawatha ;”’ “The Beggar’s Dance ;’’ “‘ The Love Song ;’’ 
“The Blessing of the Corn Fields ;”? ‘‘The Raven’s Chorus ;” ‘‘ The Harvest 
Chorus ;’’ ‘‘ The Ghosts—Famine and Fever ;’’ “‘ The Death of Hiawatha,” and 
‘The Return of Spring.’’ 

It will be seev by the above list, that the subjects are all capable of musica! 
illustration, that they have been selected with rare judgment and with a per- 
fect appreciation of the imaginative and descriptive resources of musical art 
In the various pieces named, we recognize a vast range of ideality, sentiments 
of a varied nature, contrasts strongly marked, and cheracteristics which should 
be nationalities. In portraying these manifold points, Mr. Stoepel has not failed 
in a single instance. His mind was imbued with the spirit of the poem ; he 
entered thoroughly into its idiosyncracies, and threw over all the mystic vefl 
of romance, tho grace of thought and the charm of imagination. 

We have not tle necessary space to enter into 2 minute notice of the various 
numbers of the composition ; to point out the distinguishing traits of each ; 
the musicianly treatment of tho ee the triumphant manner in which 
genius has overcome difficulties which at first seemed insurmountable; to speak 
of these as we would wish, would require a at least, and still leave much 
todo. We must content ourselve: with stating that in every respect the work 
was an artistic triumph—both in the genius which conceived, and in the know- 
ledge which so magnificently worked out the conception 
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All who were present will agree most cordia'ly with the closing remarks, 
which sum up Mr. Stoepel’s characteristics with an accuracy which cannot be 
questioned, doing him not a jot more than common justice. ‘‘ Mr. Stoepel has 
achieved a brilliant success; his romantic symphony, ‘‘ Hiawatha,’’ will es- 
tablish his name and place bim in the front ranks of our living composers. 
Although but little known in America, and still a very young men, he is no 
‘ prentice hand’ in the musical art. He bas gone throvgh a laboriovs but 
successful experience in Europe, and brings to bis ta:k indomitable perseve- 
rance, but with a shrinking modesty quite rare now-a-days, clore and earnest 
study and enthusiastic love of hisart. He h»s a thorough and practical 
knowledge of the orchestra, and can erasp all its effects with perfect control; 
and this, combining with a profound theoretical knowledge, a fertile and h»p- 
py invention, and a flow of melody fresh. piquant and full «f character, make 
up the attribu'es which encovraged him to undertake the work which was 
first presented to the public at the Boston Theatre on Saturday evening last. 
His genius has not misled him, for in ‘‘ Hiawatha” we reeognize the work of 
@ master hand, the aspirations of a poetic spirit, the breathings of musical in- 
spiration, and we most heartily congratulate Mr. Stoepel on the genuine suc- 
cers his composition met with from a critical and refined audience on its first 
representation. It will continue to grow upon the public with every per- 
formance, and we trust that opportunities will be afforded for all who love 
music %o listen to its beauties and judge for themselves.”’ 

Matilda Heron read these portions of the poem linking together the musical 
illustrations. She acquitted herself of that very ardous duty with marked 
ability. The reading throughout was admirab'e, but there were portiens in 
which Matilda Heron reemed positively inspired, and carried away thesympa.- 
thies of the audience and won enthusiastic plaudits. We were charmed by 
her graces of elocution, and must congratulate her upon her distinguished 
success in a department of her art which she essayed for the first time on this 
occasion. 

The new romantic rymphony, ‘ Hiawatha,”’ was a great and legitimate suc- 
cess, and we sincerely trust that Robert Stoepel will have it performed in New 
York at anearly date. With the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Mendelssohn 
Union, he could produce it in perfect style. It should be given next 
month. 


Our Musical Friend.—Seymour & Co., 13 Frankfort street. Numbers 
6 and 7 of this very pleasant musical work are befure us They contain the 
following varied selections: Polka Mazourka, Traviata; The Ride (Trab-trab- 
trab), Kucken; My Heart’s on the Rhine, song, Speyer; When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly, song, Abt; The Old English Tunes, The Buff Coat has no Fel- 
low, and the King’s Jig, G. A. Macfarren. No. 7, Melodies from La Sonnam- 
bula; Sad was the Hour, ba'lad, H. Smart; Mary Morrison, Scotch song. 

The popularity of the selections to be found in this agreeable weekly visitor, 
together with its elegant appea’ance and excellent printing, bave made it in a 
few weeks widely known and eagerly sought after. 








DRAMA. 

Laura Keene’s Theatre.—The brilliant and recherché dramatic critic of 
the Saturday Press complains with considerable fucetiousness, of the tendency 
such plays as ‘‘Our Americen Cousin’ has to abolish his office altogether. 
Considering the little abi'ity and interest displayed by that class of writers, we 
do not think the loss would be felt. There are, doubtless, excep'ions, one of 
them being the playful Jeremiah already allused to. It is seldom that so 
masterly a critique is found in a New Yosk paper as that on Parry Sullivan’s 
performance of Ham'et. This dig eesion will let our readers understand that 
‘Our American Cousin’ seems to bave annexed the fair Lawia and her un 
rivalled corps to hissway. A charge of dynasty is, however, at hand, in the 
shape of Oberon, for whenever the public will permit it, ‘‘ The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’? will be produced, with Mr. Elake as Bottom. 

Walack’s Theatse.--On Monday, Mr. Lester’s new play was performed 
—our critique wili appear in our next. 

Barnum’s Museum.—the same old story. Crowded houses and excel- 
lent entertainments. The Zavistowski and Wren troupes are about the 
happiest hits our friend Greenwood has made. There is, however, a coming 
novelty which will make even amazement astonished; but we must not reveal 
what it is at present. 








PARLOR GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 


Crinoline Triumphant.—A patent has just been issued at Washington 
toa gentleman of New York city, who, it seems, has made petticrats his 
study, for an entire new skir', of the expansive and collapsive variety, that 
will infallibly torment all the men and enrapture all the women, It is made of 
white horse-hairin open work and so pliable are the hairs, through their 
saturation with some new material, which is also patented, a ful! skirt of 
forty hoops, with all the essentials of elasticity, fu'ness and strength, can be 
carried withia a muff, cecupyiog scarcely more space thana portemonnaie, 
and in an instant expanding t» a diameter of six or seven feet, giving the 


wearer the agreeable circumference of from nineteen to twenty-one feet. La- 
dies moving in the first circles will wear them, of course. 
True Beauty.<The best thing about a girl is cheerfulness. We do not 


care how ruddy her cheeks may be, or how velvety her lips, if she wears a 
scowl even her friends will consider her ill-looking; while the youvg lady who 
illuminates her countenance with smiles will be regarded as handsome. As 
perfume is to the rose, so is goodnature to the lovely. 


Judicious Training.—After the death of his wife, Sir Charles Napier 
removed to Caen, in Normandy, and did his best te perform the part of a mo- 
ther to his girls. His aim was to make them religious, as the foundation of all 

lence; to teach them accounts, that they might learn the value of money; 
* that they might not waste their time if they were rich, por be helpless 
if they were poor; cooking, that they might guard against the waste of ses- 
vants, and be able to do for themselves in the event ef a revolution. 


Something about Women.—There is nothing in the world that we 
thivk so much of as we doof woman. Our mother isa woman—wife, sisters 
and pretty cousins are women; avd the daughters will be if (Heaven spare 
them) they live Jong enovgh. And there is a love of woman in general which 
we do not deny. A five, magnificent specimen of the sex, full of life and 
health, a ripe, red cheek, and flashing eye, is something that does one good to 
look at as she illuminates the humdrum sidewalks and every day streets. 
There is no rubbing it out; women are the ornament, charm, blessing, beauty 
and bliss of life—(men’s life we mean, of course.) Any means that can be 
devised for preserving them should be publicly made known. They are differ- 
ent from any kind of fruit. You cannot pickle them. You cannot do them 
up in sugar and set them ia a cold room, with a paper soaked in brandy over 
their mouths. You capnot put them up in cans and seal them up air-tight, 
without injuring their form and flavor. Now, as men are so dependent upon 
women for life’s choicest blessings, a proper mode of preserving them becomes 
of great moment, and we are sure that the public will thank us for an infalli- 
ble receipt. Here it is: . 

Have the feet well protected, tren pay the next attention to the chest. The 
chest is the repository of the vital organs. There abice the heart and lungs. 
It is from the impressions x ade vpon these organs through the skins that the 
shiver comes. It is nature’s quake—the alarm bell at the onset of danger. A 
woman never shivers from the effect of cold upon her limbs, or hands, or head: 
but let the cold strike through her clothing on her cbest, and off go her teeth 
into a chatter, and the whole organism is in commotion. One sudden and 
severe impres*ion of cold upon ihe chest bas slain its tens of thousands. 
Therefore, while the feet are well looked after, never forget the chest. These 
points attended to, the natural connections of the dress will supply the rest, 
and the woman is ready for the air. Now Jet her visit her neighbors, go shop- 
ping, call upon the poor, and walk for the good of it, for the fun of it, 

Keep away from the stove or register. Air that is ry or burnt is more or 
less charged with gases evolved by the ‘uel, and is poison. Go up stairs end 
make the beds with mittens on. Fly around the house like mad, and ventilate 
the rooms. Do not sit pent up in a single room with double windows. Fruit 
will not retain its full form and flavor in air-tight cans; neither will woman 
She needs air. If the shiver comes on during these operations, go directly and 
put on something more about the cliest 

Again, do not live in dark rooms. Light fades the carpet, but it feeds the 
flower. No living animal or vegetable cen enjoy health in darkness. Light is 
also as necessary as air, and a brown tan is far preferable, even as a matter of 
beauty, to a sickly paleness of comp!exion. 

Thus much in regard to the physical means for preservation. 
moral means as in portant. Every woman should be married to an excellent 
man. Marriage, it is true, brings care and wear, but it is the ring that is worn 
that keeps bright, and the watch ‘hat lies still and unwound that gets out of 
order. The sweet sympathies evolve. in relation to the family, the new ener- 
gies developed by new responsibilities, the new compensation for all outlays of 
strength, bring abouta delightful play of the heart and intellect, which, in 
tueir reaction upon the body, produces an effect that is nothing less than 
preservation. Then there is a lbgber moral power than this—one which we 
speak of s berly and honestly. No one is completely armed against the en- 
croacbing ills of life who bas in the heart no place for re ligion. The calmness 
the patience and the joy and hope thatare in the possession of that woman 
whose heart is right in its highest relation, can never fail to preserve and 
heighten every personal power and charm that she possesses. 


Envy no Man.—A Paris letter-writer, datirg from Chaussée d’Antin, a 
street occupied by the wealthiest citizens of that luxurious capital, thus writes : 
“Never envy any man! Allbath their burdens, and He ‘ that tempereth the 
wind to the shorn lamb’ hath endowed babit with the power of alleviating 
the heaviest loads. The other day there was a splendid funeral in this street, 
a few doors below the h mein which I live. All the hideous rageantry which 
increases the hor:ors of death was »ssembled. The crowd was numerous. The 
luxurious mans'on of the great barker was one great funeral chamber. The 
banker is worth a million dellars. His average income js a hundred and twenty 
thousand dollers. He is the head of a joint stuck banking company which en- 
ables him to dispose of ten millions o! dollars at his pleasure. He is one of 
the lions of ‘Change. Don't you envyhim? Oh! no ; don't ervy him ; he 
has his sorrows as Well as anybody ; for it was cnly six months ago the under- 
taker laid hie third son, then n'neteen, in the grave—the other day his second 
gon was carried away by the samo sombre tradesman to the graveyard, though 
the boy was but one and twenty—his eldest daughter is a hunchbact and is in 


There are 


dressing and sleeping in bed ; all his repose being a few hours of feverish slum- 
ber snatched from cares—a respite passed on a sofa! Oh! don’t 
envy the rich banker, though his coffers overflow with geld, for it avails little 
to him ; and though, as I grant ye. the resopant chimes of coin tossed about 
as so much trash in his cash office sounds musically to the eur, the oft-heard 
passing bell and dector’s tread common in that house as the resonance of gold 
destroy all the effect, except the painful contrast between the emptiness cf 
human vanity and ambition. £0, envy no man !’’ 


Choice of a Wife.—When a young woman behaves to her parents in a 
manner particularly tender and respectful, from principles as well as nature, 
there is nothing good and gentle that may not be expected from her in what- 
ever condition she may be p'aced. Were to advise a friend as to his choice of 
a wife, my first counsel would be, ‘look out for ove distinguisbed for her at- 
tention and - weetness to her parents.’’? The fund of worth and affection indi- 
cated by such behavior, joined to the habits of duty and consideration thereby 
contracted, being transferred to the married state, will not fail to render her a 
mild and obliging ccmpanion. 


Rather Pretty.—You bave been informed in previous letters that the 
Empress has a great dislike to residing in Paris, owing to the repeated attempts 
that have beev made in it to take her imperial husband’s life. ‘‘Itis only in 
Paris,” is her exclamation, ‘‘that the asrassin’s hand is raised, and I hate 
Paris !’? In consequence of this sentiment her Majesty tried to postpone as 
long as she could the departure of the court from Compiégne, and by her 
influence with the Emperor she obtained postponement after postponement. 
At last, Thursday, the 22d, was fixed for the return; the Empress begged for 
another delay, but was told that it could not possibly be accorded. W here- 
upon her Majesty, with her own fair hand, drew up a petition to the Emperor, 
humbly supplicating for an additional delay of a week, or at the very least to 
Sunday, the 5th, and she based her prayer on three grounds: First, that the 
chamber of the Prince Imperial at the Palace of the Tuileries having under- 
gone repairs was somewhat damp; secon, that a new study made for the 
Emperor himself was unwholesome; third, that she herself avd the ladies of 
her suite bad not dresses ‘* fit to be seen in,’’ and must, consequently, get new 
ones made. This petition her Majesty signed, and ali her ladies of honor, by 
her direction, signed it likewise. And when the Emperor was about to sit 
down to dinner, in swept a troop of chamberlains and lackeys, carrying a 
gigantic silver salver, on which was a document, beering an enormous seal. 
“« What is that?’ said the Emperor, — surprised. The Empress looked 
astonished, but demurely suggested that it was ‘‘a petition from some poor 
people.”? The Emperor broke the seal—read—smiled, and amidst a pleasant 
peal of laughter from the kmpress and her ladies, graciously decided on re- 
maining at Compiégne to Sunday. 


Japan Japonicadom.—Some Washington writer, noticing the retinues 
of Oriental nobles who are likely to visit Washington with the ambassadors 
pn China and Japan, holds out a delightful prospect to ambitious Yankee 

irls : 

‘« Several European diplomats have carried off valuable prizes in the sbape 
of Yankee wives ; but the supply is not yet exhaus‘ed. ‘There 1s a splended 
opening for the deserted Ariadnes with the Oriental legations. All the persons 
attached to them will bave fabulous wealtb, of course; and as for pedigrees, 
they can go back nobody knows how many thousand years. Then they have 
such astonishing silgs, such lots of gems, such ravisbing casbmeres, and such 
an extiaordinary lot of pretty things of all kinds which they will bring with 
them for presents, that the prospect is somethirg magprificent. The beauty 
and intelligence of Americen women are universally scknowleéged ; why should 
they not captivate the O:ientals? Who shall tray that a Fifth avenue queen 
shall not reign in the gardens of Ispahan, or give the law in the imperial 
palace of Jeddo, or spurt her caique with thirty-six oars in the sparkling waters 
of the Golden Horn, or introduce fashionable Christianity and crinoline at the 
game time ioto the first society of Pekin? It is a splendid chance for some of 
our feminine philosophers. and we have no doubt that they will goin for it 
with that enthusiasm whlch is always the forerunner of complete success.’’ 








THE THIRD CHOICE. 


‘*Ts she dead, then?” 

‘‘ Yes, madame,” replied the gentleman in the brown coat and 
short breeches. 

** And ber will ?” 

‘* Is going to be opened here 

‘¢ Shall we inherit anything ? 

** Jt must be supposed so; we have a claim.’’ 

“Who is that miserably-dressed personage who intrudes herself 
here ?” 

** Oh, she,’”’ said the little man, sneeringly. 
much in the will; she is sister to the deceased.” 

‘‘ What! that Anne who wedded in 1842 a man of nothing—an 
officer !” 

‘* Precisely so.” 

‘¢ She must have no small amount of impudence to present herself 
here before a respectable family.” 

«* The more so, as sister Egerie, of noble birth, had never forgiven 
her that mésalliance.” 

Anne moved this time across the room in which the family of the 
deceased were as.embled. She was pale, her fine black eyes were 
surrounded with precocious wrinkles. 

‘* What do you come here for?” said, with great haughtiness, 
Madame de Villeboys, the lady who, a moment before, had been in- 
terrogating the little man who inherited with her. 

‘* Madame,” the poor lady replied, with humility, ‘I didnot come 
here to claim a part of what does not belong to me; I came solely 
to see M. Dubois, my poor sister’s solicitor, to inquire if she spoke 
of me in her last hours.” 

** What! do Pe think people busy themselves about you?” arro- 
gantly observed Madame de Villeboys; ‘‘the disgrace of a great 
house—you wedded a man of nothing, a soldier of Bonaparte’s.” 

‘*Madame, my husband, although a child of the people, was a 
brave soldier, and what is better, an honest man,’’ observed Anne. 

At this moment a venerable personage, the notary Dubois, made 
his appearance. 

**Cease,” he said, ‘‘to reproach Anne with a union which her 
sister has long forgiven her. Anne loved a brave, generous and 
good man, who had no other crime to reproach himself with than 
his poverty and the obscurity of his name. Nevertheless, had he 
lived, if his family had known him as I knew him—I, his old friend 
—Anne would be at this time happy and respected.” 

** But why is this woman here?” 

‘* Because it is her place to be here,” said the notary, gravely; 
“*T myself requested her to attend here.” 

M. Dubois then proceeded to open the will. 


**T being sound in mind and heart, Egerie de Damening, retired 
as a boarder in the convent of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, dictate 
the following wishes as the expression of my formal desire and prin- 
cipal clause of my testament. 

‘* After my decease there will be found two hundred thousand 
francs in money at my notary’s, besides jewellery, clothes and furni- 
ture, as also a chateau worth two hundred thousand francs. 

‘*In the convent where I have been residing there will only be 
found my book, ‘ Heures de la Vierge,’ holy volume, which remains 
as it was when I took it with me at the time of the emigration. I 
desire that these objects be divided into three lots. 

‘* The first lot, the two hundred thousand francs in money. 

‘The second lot, the chateau, furniture and jewels. 

**‘Vhe third lot, my book, ‘ fleures de la Vierge.’ 

**T have pardoned my sister Anne the grief which she has caused 
to us, and 1 would have comforted her in her sorrows if I had 
known sooner of her return to France. I include her in my will. 

** Madame de Villeboys, my much beloved cousin, shall have the 
first choice. 

‘*M. Vatry, my brother-in-law, shall have the second choice. 

‘** Anne will take the remaining lot.” 


‘*Ah! ah!” said Vatry, “sister Egerie was a good one; that is 
rather clever on her part!” 

** Anne will only have the prayer-book!” exclaimed Madame de 
Villeboys, laughing aloud. The notary interrupted her jocularly. 

*« Madame,” he said, ‘‘ which lot do you choose ?” 

‘The two hundred thousand francs in money.” 

** Have you quite made up your mind ?” 

** Perfectly so.” 

The man of law, addressing himself then to the good feelings of 
the lady, said, ‘‘ Madame, you are rich and Anne has nothing. 
Could you not leave her this lot, and take the book of prayers, 
which the eccentricity of the deceased has placed on a par with the 
other lots ?” 

* You must be joking, M. Dubois!’ exclaimed Madame de Ville- 
boys, ‘*you must really be very dull not to see the intention of 
sister Egerie in all this. Ouy honored cousin foresaw full well that 
od book of prayers would fall to the lot of Anne, who had the last 

oice.”’ 

“ And what do you conclude from that ?” inquired the notary. ¢ 

“1 conclude that she means to intimate to her sister that repent- 
ance and prayer were the only help she had to expect in this 


immediately by her solicitor.’ 
” 


“She won’t have 





declining health—his second deughter is bedridden with consumption, and 
will surprise the dcectors if she outlives the winter—the barker him,elf is blind ; 
from over-labor—he has been known to pass twenty days without once un 





world.” 


As she finished these words, Madame de Villeboys made a defi- | 
nite selection of the ready money for her share. Monsieur Vatry, 


as may be easily imagined, selected the chateau, furniture and 
jewels as his lot. ; 

‘Monsieur Vatry,” said M. Dubois to that gentleman, “even 
suppose it had been the intention of the deceased to punish her 
sister, it would be noble on your part, millionaire as you are, to give 
up - least a portion of your share to Anne, who wants it so 
much.’ 

“ Thanks for your kind advice, dear sir,” replied Vatry. ‘The 
mansion is situated on the very confines of my woods, and suits 
me admirably, all the more so that it is ready furnished. As to the 
jewels of sister Egerie, they are reminiscences which we ought 
never to part with.” 

“ Since it is so,”’ said the notary, “my poor Madame Anne, here 
is the prayer-book that remains to you.” 

Anne, attended by her sun, a handsome boy, with blue eyes, took 
— —_ old prayer-book, and making her son kiss it after her, 
she said, 

‘‘ Hector, kiss this book, which belonged to your poor aunt, who 
is dead, but who would have loved you well had she known you. 
When you have learned to read you wiil pray to Heaven to make 
you wise and good, as your father was, and happier than your un- 
fortunate mother.” 

‘The eyes of those who were present were filled with tears, not- 
withstanding their efforts to preserve an appearance of indifference. 

The child embraced the old prayer-book with boyish fervor, and 
opening it, exclaimed, 

**Oh! mamma, what pretty pictures!” 

“Indeed,” said the mother, happy in the gladness of her boy. 

““Yes. The good Virgin in a red dress, holding the Infant in 
her arms. But why, mamma, had silk paper been put upon the 
pictures ?” 

**So that they might not be injured, my dear.” 

‘* But, mamma, why are there ten silk papers to each engraving ?” 

The mother looked, and uttering a sudden shriek, she fell into the 
Ce eons of M. Dubois, the notary, who addressing those present, 
said, 
** Leave her alone; it wont be much; people don’t die of these 
shocks. As for you, little one,” addressing Hector, “give me that 
prayer-book, you will tear the engravings.” 

The inheritors withdrew, making various conjectures as to the 
cause of Anne’s sudden iliness, and the interest which the notary 
took inher. A month afterwards they met Anne and her son ex- 
ceedingly well but not extravagantly dressed, taking an airing ina 
two-borse chariot. This led them to make inquiries, and they 
learned that Madame Anne had recently purchased a hotel for one 
hundred thousand francs, and was giving a first-rate education to 
herson. The news came like a thunderbolt upon them. Madame 
de Villeboys and M. Vatry hastened to eall upon the notary for 
explanations. The good Dubois was working at his desk. 

‘+ Perhaps we are disturbing you ?” said the arrogant lady. 

‘No matter. J was in the act of settling a purchasein the state 
funds for Madame Anne.” 

‘* What! ” exclaimed Vatry, ‘‘after having purchased house and 
equipage, she has still money to invest?” 

** Undoubtedly so.” 

** But where did the money come from ?” 

‘“ What! did you not see?” 

** When ?” 

‘When she shrieked upon seeing what the prayer-book contained 
which she inherited.” 

** We observed nothing.” 

‘Oh! I thought you saw it,” said the sarcastic notary. ‘ That 
prayer-book contained sixty engravings, and each engraving was 
covered by ten notes of a thousand francs each.” 

‘*Good heavens !” exclaimed Vatry, thunderstruck. 

‘If I had only known it !”” shouted Madame de Villeboys. 

‘You had your choice,” added the notary, ‘‘and I myself urged 
you to take the prayer-book, but you refused.” 

‘* But who could have expected to find a fortune in a breviary ?”’ 

The two baffled egotists withdrew, their hearts swollen with 
passionate envy. 

Madame Anne is still in Paris. If you pass by the Rue Lafitte on 
a fine summer evening, you will see a charming picture on the first 
floor, illuminated by the pale reflection of wax fights. 

_A lady who had joined the two hands of her son, a fair child of 
six years of age, in prayer before an old book of ‘‘ Heures de la 
Vierge,” and for which a case in gold has been made. 

* Pray for me, child,” said the mother. 

“‘ And for who else?” inquired the child. 

_ “For your father, your dear father, who pcrished without know- 
ing you, without being able to love you.” 

‘* Must I pray to the saints, my patron?” 

‘* Yes, my dear child; but do not forget a saint who watches from 
Heaven, and who smiles upon us from above the clouds.” 

‘* What is the name of that saint, mamma ?” 

The mother, then watering the fair child’s head with tears, 
answered, 

‘* Her name is—Sister Egerie.” 








WHAT PRECIOUS STONES ARE MADE OF. 


AND first, as to the diamond—which, though the king and chief of 
all, may be dismissed in two words—pure carbon. ‘The diamond ig 
the ultimate effort, the idealization, the spiritual evolution of coal— 
the butterfly escaped from its antenatal “tomb, the realization of 
the coal’s highest being. ‘Then the ruby, the flaming red oriental 
ruby, side by side with the sapphire and the oriental topaz—both 
rubies of different colors—what are they? Crystals of our com- 
monest argillaceous earth, the earth which makes our potter’s clay, 
our pipe clay, and common roofing slate—mere bitsof alumina, Yet 
a a among our best gems, these idealizations of common pot- 
er’s clay. 

{n every one hundred grains of beautiful blue sapphire, ninety-two 
are pure alumina, with one grain of iron to mak« that glorious blue 
light within. The ruby is colored with chromic acid. The amethyst 
is only silica or flint. !n one hundred grains of amethyst ninety- 
eight are simple pure flint—the same substance as that which 
the old flint in the tinder-box, used before our phosphorus and sul- 
phur-headed matches, and which, ground up and prepared, makes 
now the vehicle of artists’ colors. Of this same silica are also cor- 
nelian, cat’s-eye, rock crystal, Egyptian jasper and opal. In one 
hundred grains of opal ninety are pure silica and ten water. It is 
the water, then, which gives the gem that peculiarly changeable 
and irridescent coloring which is so beautiful, and which renders 
the opal the moonlight queen of the kingly diamond. 

The garnet, the Brazilian—not the Oriental—topaz, the occidental 
emerald which are of the same species as the beryl, all these are 
compounds of silica and alumina. But the beryl and emerald are 
not composed exclusively of silica and alumina; they contain another 
earth called glucina—from glukos, sweet, because its salts are sweet 
to the taste. ‘he hyacinth gem is composed of the earth, not so 
long discovered, called zirconia—first discovered in that speeies of 
hyacinth stone known as zircon. The zircon is found in S:otland. 

To every one hundred parts of hyacinth seventy are pure zircona. 
A chrysolite is a portion of pure silicate of magnesia. Without 
carbonate of copper there would be no malachite in Russia, or at the 
Burra Burra mines; without carbonate of lime there would be no 
Carrara marble; the turquoise is nothing but a phosphate of alumina 
colored blue. by copper; and the Japis lazuli is only a bit of earth 
painted throughout with sulphuret of sodium. 








_Obituary.—Lawrence Labree, Esq., a gentleman well known in 
circles here, died Thursday, a'ter a painful and protracted illness, at his late 
residence in Hoboken, in the 45th year of his age. At the time of his death 
deceased was an assistant editor of the Sunday Alas, a position which he had 
filled for several years past. At different periods of his life he was connected 
with numerous literary enterprises, which met with varied success. One of 
these was the “‘ Rover,’’ a weekly magazine which enjoyed a wide 


literary 


some fourteen or fifteen years since. After the suspension of the “ ”* he 
started the “Columbian Maguzine,’’ and, at a later period, a peri H 

we think, “Tho Illuminated Magazine.” Neither of these, en ieee 
profitable to the projector, and had, therefore, but a brief existence. As a con 

tributor to the periodical literature of that day, Mr. Labree met with more 
coomemgemeat, cnt Gane < Se east lar articles of the time were the 
product of his pen. Ho likewise won, ai t time, some re} as adr 

matist, and one of his latest plays, (“* Rebels and Tories,”’) u his- 
torical incidents of American Revolutionary history, pertormed wi grea 


success at one of the city theatres, a few months since, yielded him » hand- 





some return. In 1850, or thereabouts, deceased prepared for the press “‘ Gems 
from the British Poets,”? an enterprise which partially failed, in consequence 
of the business embarrassments of bis publisher. 
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ANTANANARIVO, THE CAPITAL OF MADAGASCAR 


WE engraved, some weeks ago, portraits of the Queen of Madagascar 
and of the heir apparent ; and we now present our readers with a 
beautiful view of the “ city of a thousand towns,” as its name imports. 

Antananarivo stands on a long, oval-shaped hill, a mile and a balf 
or more in length, rising four or five hundred feet bigher than the 
surrounding country, and being seven thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Near the centre, and on the highest part of the hill, or, 
as the natives express it, on the lampombohitra (crown of the 
town), stands the royal palace, the largest and loftiest building in the 
place. It is about sixty feet high; the walls are surrounded by 
double verandahs one above the other ; the roof is lofty and steep, 
with attic windows at three different elevations. On the centre of 
the top of the house there is a large gilt figure of an eagle, with out- 
spread wings. Adjoining the north-east angle of the Queen’s house 
is the residence of the Prince Royal, her son. It is smaller than that 
of the Queen, but in other respects resembling it. 

Stretching along to the north and the south of these royal resi- 
dences, and forming with them a line along the crest of the hill, are 
the dwellings of other members of the Queen’s family, and the chief 
officers of the Government, built after the same form as that of the 
Sovereign, and conspicuous above all other buildings in the capital. 
Below these are the houses of the other inhabitants, constructed 
almost entirely of wood, with lofty narrow roofs, thatched with 
rashes or grass. 

The drawing was made at the moment when the royal prince and 
his consort were on their way to a country-house at some distance 
from the capital. The party was accompanied by a great concourse, 
which is thus described : 

“ The procession occupied full halfa mile. There were a dozen or 
more officers on horseback, and the horses, though not well groomed, 
were strong and spirited. There were fourteen palanquins, orna- 
mented witn variously colored drapery. In one of these a beautiful 
youth, the son of the Prince Ramboasalama, attracted my attention. 
When the procession moved, eight or ten officers on horseback led 
the way, and others rode by the side of the palanquins. Then came 
the officers of the palace, in palanquins or on foot; and after these 
the prince’s band of nineteen musicians, including five clarionets, five 
flutes and fifes, one bassoon, four bugles, a bass and a smaller drum, 
and atriangle. The musicians were preceded and followed by two 
officers with drawn swords. Then came the prince’s palanquin, with 
three or four officers walking on each side with drawn swords. Next 
to the prince came the princess, her palanquin covered with scarlet 
cloth, ornamented with gold lace and bordered with rich gold fringe, 

e that used for officers’ epaulets, and the inside lined with pink 

In. By the side of the princess a man carried a large umbrella of 
pink silk, surmounted with a gilt ball, and immediately behind her 
palanquin a dozen or more female slaves followed, cluthed in broad- 
striped blue and white cotton lambas. A daughter of Prince Ra- 
monja, but adopted by the princess, an interesting girl about 
seventeen, occupied the next palanquin Three other palanquins 
followed with the ladies in waiting, or attendants on the princess. 
After them a few officers, and then the crowd.” 

Under the rule of Queen Ranavolo, Madagascar has made consid- 
erable progress in civilization, though the natives who had become 
Christians have been subjected by her to much persecution. 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 
Berore we dismiss, for the present, the question of the various axes on which 
the cue ball is made to revolve by the manner of striking it, we must request the 
pupil to bear in mind that when it touches any one of the cushions obliquely 
its axis undergoes a change, and it revolves on an axis in conformity with the 
point of its contact with the cushion. Thus, a ball struck exactly in the 
centre by the cue, would, by oblique contact with the left side cushion—tbe 
player being supposed to stand at the head of the table—revolve on a different 
axis to the end cusbion, the contact with which would nearly restore it to its 
origival ax's, which would be changed again by the oblique contact with the 
right side cushion. Let the pupil bear in mind also that a change of axis is 
dependent, not only on the manner of striking and the point of contact, but 
also on the aegree of strength with which the cue ba!l is struck. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HAZARDS. > 

In our last lesson we showed the pup] how and where he was to strike the 
eue ball, in order to give it motions of various kinds. In the present lesson we 
will proceed to explain :o him bow and where the cue ball must be made to 
strike the object ball. in order to impel tne latter in any given direction. The 
execution of hazards depends upon the accomplishment of this. The pupil may 
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ANTANANARIVO, THE CAPITAL OF MADAGASCAR. 


increase his facility for making hazards by making an imaginary line with the 
eye from the centre of the pocket through the centre of the object ball; where 
that Ine meets the circumference of the ball, is the point where the object 
ball mus be struck to accomplish the hazard 

The pupil’s entire sttentioa is required for the accompanying diagram, 
which will help to explain this portion of our subject. The balls are repre- 
sented as seen from above. 

The words ‘full ball,” ‘half bal!,”? “quarter ball’? and ‘fine ball,” 
marked on the diagram, we will now explain in their exact signification in the 
present instance: 

The FOLL Batt is the name given to the contact of the balls when the point 
of that contact is the exsct centre of each ball; when, to the eye, placed on a 
level with a line drawn through the centre of the cue ball, it would completely 
mask the object ball, or, to borrow an illustration from astronomy, when they 
are in apposition. The effect of such particular contact would be to impel the 
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SHOT MADE BY M. T. H., BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


This shot, which was named before being made, shows proficiency and skill 
on the part of the player, who, we hope, will favor us with occasional dia- 
gravas. 

Di®ECTIONS HOW TO MAKE THE Snot —Strike the cue ball % left, Q. P. 4. Ob- 
ject ball to be hit so as to pocket it as represented on disgram. 





object ball in exactly the same direction as the cue ball would have continued 
to follow, had no contact taken place. This will be seen from the diagram, 
which shows that the course of the object ball, after being struck ‘‘ full,” or, 
fully (to speak more grammstically, though less technically), is a prolongation 
of the r-ght line drawn through the centre of both balls. 

HALF BALL js the contact of the cue ball and the object ball, at a point half- 
way between the line drawn through the centre, and a psrallel line drawn 
through the extreme po«s ble point of contact. Toe dot lioe, marked balf 
ball, shows the angle the line of ¢irection followed by the object ball would 
make with the line drawn through the centre. When the object ball is struck 
at the ‘‘ half ball’s’’ point of contact (the cue ball being struck fairly in the 
centre, and with medium force), tbe angles formed by the lines of direction of 
both balls with the centre line will be equal 

QUARTER BalL is the contact of the cue ball with the object ball, at a point 
removed from the centre line, about a quarter of the distance, between that 
line and the extreme point of contact possible. The line of direction the 
ohject ball thus struck would follow, as will be seen by the accompanying 
diagram, would bisect the angle formed by the centre line, and the line of 
direction of the “ half ball ”’ 

The term FINE BALL is used when the cue ball strikes the object ball at the 
extreme poin* o’contact. The angle formed by the line of direction taken by 
the object ball with the centre line, would be the mo-t obtuse possi By 
choosing intermediate points between those shown in the diagram, t yer 
can, of course, still furtber modify the angle formed by the line of d ot 
the object ball with the centre line. 

The foregoing may be resumed in the following general principle: The 
further the point «f contact ia from the centre, the greater the divergence of 
the object ball from the line drawn through the centre, and the more acute 
the angle described by the line of direction of the cue ball after the contact. 





BILLIARDS AND BetrinG.—A Boston lady writes to us that her only objection 
to billiards as a household amusement is, the fear that a desire for betting is 
one of the results of an acquaintance with the nob'e game. The newspapers, 
she says, are full of accounts of projecte ' matches on which large amounts are 
offered to be steked. We would respectfully answer our lady correspondent 
that her fears are perfectly groundless, and that -he may at once dismiss her 
*‘ only objection to billiards as a househo'd amusement.’’ The betting carried 
on with regard to billiards, is confined exclusively to professional billiard 
plavers, with whom the game is more a business than an amusement. The 
liabilitity to be challenged, and the obligation to take up wagers is a necessity 
of their profession and a consequence of the professional rivalry which existe 
among them as well as among the members of other professions. Rilliards is 
every whit as intel’ectual a game as chess, and needs no artificial stimulus to 
render it interesting to amateurs, and our correspondent’s objection migh 
with just as much correctness, be — against chess, because Pau! Morphy 
our great professional chess-player, plays matches, on the result of which la-ge 
sums are staked. At no game is a bet eo rare among amateurs as at billiards. 

A Hint To ARcurTEcts.—We would call the attention of architects to the fact 
that by constructing dwelling-hou-es without making provision for the wide 
*pread taste of our citizens for the game of billiards, by portioning off a room, 
the d‘mensions of which would altow of its beiog eonverted into a billiard- 
room, they diminish the value of the property, avd materially curtail the 
domestic pleasures of the proprietor or occupier. Numerous instances have 
come under our notice of the annoynce and disappointment felt by both gen- 
tlemen and ladies, at the fact that there was no room in their mansions suited 
to such a purpose. Architects shou'd not ignore the great fact of the na‘ional 
populari‘y of billiards in this country, and should bear in mind that no house 
can now be said to have all the modern improvements which lacks an apart- 
ment capable of being converted into a commodious billiard-room. The proper 
dimensions for a billiard-room, with one fu!l-sized table, are eighteen feet by 
twenty-four. 








ENGLISH BILLIARD NEWS. 


Great Bruuiarp Matcu ror £100.—A match at billiards between Mr. J' 
Roberts, the celebrated player, and Mr. A. Bowles, for £50 a side, twenty-one 
games to be played in Manchester, and twenty-one in Liverpool, each game to 
be 100 up, and Mr. Bowles to receive twenty five in each game, bas for some- 
time evgaged the attention of lovers of this kind ofsport. The first part of the 
game took place on Thursday evening last, at Mr. Bowles’s billiard rooms, 
commencing at six o’clock in the evening, and terminated about twe've o’clock 
at midnight. The first two games were won by Mr Bowles, the third by Mr. 
Roberts, the fourth and fifth by Mr. Bowles, the sixth by Mr. Roberts, the 
seventh, eighth and ninth by M-. Bowles, the tenth by Mr. Roberts, the 
eleventh by Mr. Bowles; the next three games were won by Mr. Roberts, thea 
Bowles won the n‘xt game, and Roberts the next two, and Bowles the next; 
the game now stood ten to Bowles and eight to Roberts; Mr. Roberts won the 
next two games, making ten gimes each; the deciding game was won by Mr. 
Bowles. U wards of one hundred people were present, and the playing much 
admired. The next twenty-on: games will be played on the 16th in Liver- 
pool.— Era. 








In the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, France, a monument is stand- 
ing over the remains of a lady, concerning which there is quite a ro- 
mantic legend. Her husband had a pillar erected above her remains 
that he might see it from his chamber window. Trees grew around 
it and obstructed his view, he then raised it considerably higher that 
no object might intervene between the guiding star of his desolation 
and his untiring gaze. Finalls his sight became dimmed by age, 
and the monument of his early love, which was dearer to him than 
any heart of living mould. faded from him like a vision He then 
surmounted it with a golden cross, that glittered in the sunbeams 
and the dying gaze of the old man rested upon the beacon light, an 
his last sigh was wafted by the breeze of zephyrs as a rich incense to 
the shrine of his devotions. 
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{Tue chief interest attaching to Mark Lemon is derived from his 
being the editor of the London Punch, which rather clever paper 
he has conducted from its commencement to the present time. He 
formerly kept a little tavern in Wych street, near Drury lane, much 
frequented by the actors of the Olympic Theatre. Evil communi. 
cations, however, corrupt good manners, and he was induced to 
write a farce, which succeeded. When the wits of the day projected 

h, he was installed as chief editor—a post he has ever since 
occupied. He is a very clever writer, and his stories are always 
well constructed and well told. He so seldom appears in this de- 
partment that we have republished his last production.] 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW; 
OR, TWO CHRISTMAS EVES. 
By Mark Lemon. 
PART IL—THE OLD WORLD. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tuz watchman having bawled the hour of eleven, on the night of 
November 12th, 18—, had crept into his box for an hour’s snooze, 
when the quiet of Essex street, in the Strand, was again broken by 
the advent of a hackney coach. 

Gentle reader! if you never rode in one of those bygone equipages 
you can form but little notion of it from any written description. 
Rickety does not describe it—it was past that ; it was a miraculous 
adhesion of particles. Not a screw, plate, bolt or rivet about it, but 
jangled inharmoniously as it progressed after the wretched animals 
attached to it, and which staggered onward under the perpetual 
motion of whip and reins. The slang of the day, perhaps, expresses 
what it was, and a “ rattler” or a “ bone setter” may convey to the 
modern reader some idea of the ancestor of the present street cab. 
The streets of London, too at the period of which we write were 
innocent of Macadam, or dressed granite, and were paved with 
large pebbles resembling cobblers’ lapstones. You may, therefore, 
imagine the noise which accompanied the entrance of a hackney 
coach into a quiet street. The one with which we have to do stopped 
at No. —, in Essex street ; and when the heap of old clothes, cloth 
capes, and haybands (used as substitutes for gaiters), which repre- 
sented the driver, had rolled itsélf from the box, and opened the 
door of the “rattler,” a well-made, pleasant-featured young man 
eame forth, carrying a small portmanteau in his hand, and knocking 
at the door inquired for Mr. Raymond Wycherley. 

The girl who answered this appeal had been evidently asleep, for 
it was not until she had rubbed her nose violently with the back of 
her hand, and had shaken herself like a dog just out of the water, 
that she found sense enough to say, “ He isn’t in.” 

“But you expect him home soon, I suppose?” said the young 
man. 

“No, we doesn’t. He’s got a latchkey, and we never expects 
him except to breakfast,” the girl answered, yawning fearfully. 

** But he lodges here, does he not?” 

“Oh, yes; he’s lodged here two year. But we goes to bed at 
twelve, and Mr. Wycherley isn’t a early bird, he isn’t,” said the girl, 
again rubbing her nose more violently than before. 

The young man sighed, and muttered to himself, “It is too true, 
then!” He paused for a moment as though uncertain how to pro- 
ceed, but the appearance of the mistress of the house seemed at 
once to determine him. 

“ What is it, Sarah?” said the lady. “ What are you talking about, 
with the door open, letting in the fog and the night air, when you 
know the first floor has a cold, and the three-pair front is a martyr to 
rheumatism ?” 

“Here’s some one wants Mr. 
sharply. 

“Well, he’s out—always is out at this time ; but I dare say the 
gentleman knows where to find him—at some of his low haunts, 
spending his substance in brandy and water, as though rent and 
taxes were only to be read about in story books.” 

“Tam grieved to hear this account of my brother,” said the young 
man ; “I am perplexed what to do. I had expected to have found 
a lodging here for the short time I can stay in London ; but as he is 
not at home——” 

“Oh, as for the matter of that, sir,” said the landlady, “ that need 
mske no difference. We've a four-pair back, at six shi!lings a week, 
including attendance—boots and fire extra—which you can have. 
We usualiy require a reference, or one week in advance ; but as the 
brother of Mr. Wycherley (and I’m sure you're as like as two peas), 
V’ll waive that formality.” 

“Tam greatly obliged,” replied Charles Wycherley (for by that 
name we will now speak of him), and having paid the coachman’s 
demand of double fare—the custom of overcharge existing in those 
days as well as at present—he followed the slipshod maid and land- 
lady to his apartment. 

It was like most other four-pair-backs in the same line of business. 
It looked out upon a gutter, with a background of chimney-pots ; 
but as it was dark Charles was spared the prospect. A narrow tent 
bedstead, with dingy chintz curtains, stood in one corner of the 
room ; and this, with two rush-bottomed chairs, a strip of Kidder- 
minster stair carpet,a small dressing-table, with looking-glass to 
match, a triangular washstand, a white ewer and basin (very much 
chipped), a small mug, and a large physic bottle containing water, 
constituted the furniture of Mrs. Gander’s apartment. 

“ It’s not extravagantly furnished,” said Mrs. Gander, as her expe- 
rienced eye detected Wycherley's pardonable surprise at the limited 
and dirty arrangements of the chamber ; but he having a great pur- 
pose to serve, cheerfully concluded to become its occupant for the 
time he was to remain in London. 

“ And which are my brother's rooms?” said Charles. “I think, 
with your permission, I will sit there until he returns home.” 

“ Well, I shouldn't advise you,” replied Mrs. Gander, “ especially 


Yycherley,” replied the girl, 
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MRS, WYCHERLEY INFORMS CHARLES AND UNCLE GRACE OF THE CONFESSION OF THE GUILTY RAYMOND. 


if you are tired and just come off ajourney. Mr. W. is very uncer- 
tain in his hours.” 

“Yes, he generally comes in with the milk,” added the maid, 
laughing vehemently at a joke which even in those days was entitled 
to be considered venerable. 

“ Still I will wait up for him, if you please,” said Charles. “TI feel 
it will be impossible for me to sleep until 1 have seen him.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Mrs. Gander ; “ please to follow me,” 
and descending to the first floor she introduced Charles into his 
brother’s apartments. 


Mrs. Gander lighted the candles with some difficulty, as they had 
been evidently extinguished by the application of a bootjack, which 
was lying on the table, and whose greasy surface gave evidence of 
the unnatural use to which it had been put. 

Mrs. Gander appeared not in the least surprised at the discovery, 
nor at the state of confusion in which they found the room. On the 
table were two or three empty bottles and drinking glasses, and 
almost every article of furniture had been put to some use strikingly 
opposed to that for which it was designed. The maid who bad fol- 
lowed them seemed to be quite satisfied with the state of things, and 
having collected the glasses and bo:ties together left the room with- 
out evep wiping the glutinous beer rings from the table. 

When Charles was left alone he sat down in a large chair by the 
fireless grate, and took from his pocket a letter which he placed 
upon the mantelpiece. It was written by his mother to her prodigal 
son Raymond, but written in ignorance of the wretched dissolute 
courses into which he had fallen. Charles knew that it contained 
no word of reproach, no expression of anxiety more than the hun- 
dred other letters which the same loving heart bad dictated, and he 
hoped that Raymond would be touched by the knowledge that none 
but his twin brother knew of his misdeeds. 

Charles and Raymond Wycherley were the twin sons of an amiable 
lady, whose husband (a surgeon) had died some years before, and 
left her very scantily provided. By great care and energy she had 
managed to give her children an excellent education, and had 
endeavored io impress them equally with her own religious feelings, 
and her exalted admiration of the virtues of their father. The boys 
were so remarkably alike in form and feature that, except to the 
quick eye of the mother, no difference could be observed in them. 
In disposition, however, the difference was remarkable—Charles 
obedient, loving, tractable and gentle—Raymond self-willed, pas- 
sionate and cruel. 

It was not unfrequently the case that Raymond contrived, from 
the wonderful resemblance between him and his brother, to make 
Charles responsible for many of his own irregularities ; and as fre- 
quently the innocent boy consented to shield the guilty one ; and 
thus the mother was kept, in a great measure, ignorant of the true 
character of her sons. Mrs. Wycherley’s unbounded reverence for 
her dead husband amounted almost to a weakness. She believed 
him to have been sans reproche, and she was constantly urging upon 
her children the duty of imitating him in all things, considering the 
example of their father the best legacy he could have left them. 
When Raymond was nineteen he became restless and dissatisfied 
with the quiet of the country town where he had been placed in the 
office of his uncle, an attorney, and despite the remonstrances of 
friends and the tears of his mother, made an engagement with a firm 
in London. His new employers had a large practice, almost entirely 
among the fraudulent and scheming men who live as they can, at 
the expense of the foolish and unwary, and Raymond soon made the 
acquaintance of some of the most daring and prosperous “ men 
about town.” 

In a short time he became an active participator in many nefarious 
schemes, avoiding for some time, by his own natural cunning and his 
knowledge of the law, any of the consequences of his chicanery. 
The money thus obtained enabled him to indulge in all the low 
debauchery of the town, and at twenty-two he was as utterly de- 
praved as the oldest scamp in London. He never visited Grassvale, 
where his mother lived, and rarely wrote to her or to his brother ; 
and it was only by accident that Charles became acquainted with 
Raymond's address, when the circumstance occurred which brought 
him to town at the time our tale commences. This was nothing less 
than the forgery of a bill purporting to be the acceptance of Mr. 
Grace, Raymond’s uncle and former master ; and there was strong 
reason to believe the offenders were the associates of Raymond. For 
this reason Mr. Grace (who had been at all times the active friend 
of the Wycherleys) hesitated to move in the matter until he was 
assured that Raymond was innocent; and to satisfy him upon this 
point Charles had been dispatched to London. 

Overcome by fatigue Charles slept soundly, in spite of his anxiety, 
and the clock of St. Clement’s church had sounded the hour of four 
when Raymond came hom» accompanied by a companion, who, 
locked out of his own lodgings, had accepted a bed on his friend’s 
sofa. The young gentleman’s name was Frank Fothergoose. He 
was originally intended for the medical profession, but having a 
natural inclination for dog fighting and pugilism, he had disappointed 
the hopes of a silly mother, who continued to supply him with the 
means of following his elegant pleasures, whilst she was fretting 
herself into the grave from the knowledge of them. Both Raymond 
and his friend were partially drank, but being accustomed to strong 
potations they were less incommoded by their excess than more 
inexperienced topers would have been. From their conversation it 
was evident that they had been at some gambling house, and that 

Mr. Fothergoose had contributed his month's allowance to its bank. 





“ Who'd have thought he could have thrown another seven! What 


| the doose am I to do to carry on with, old boy?” said the young 








gentleman. “TI can’t ask the old lady for any more, and Mother Risk, 
my landlady, won't trust me any longer.” 

“It’s unlucky!” replied Raymond, with an oath, as he 
lighted a chamber-candle by a small lamp in the hall. “I’ve not a 
five-pound-note, nor the means to raise one; and at this moment I 
would give my ears for enough to take that infernal bill out of the 
hands of Isaacs.” 

“ Hush!” said Fothergoose, turning very pale ; “ don’t speak so 
loud. You are clear of that, at any rate—I_ wish I were !—Never 
again, old boy, never again!” and the patron of the Fancy, having 
by this time reached Raymond's room, threw himself upon the sofa, 
and buried his face in his hands. 

“Don’t be afool, Frank. I have got over worse scrapes than this, 
and I'll take care that you are no sufferer. I alone know 
Hallo!” exclaimed Raymond, seeing. Charles. ‘‘ Who's here?” 

Fothergoose sprang to his feet, evidently alarmed, fancying, no 
doubt, that the stranger was in some way connected with the sub- 
ject of their previous conversation. 

“He is from the country, by the cut of his togs,” remarked 
Fothergoose. ‘“ Who canhe be?” 

“The second floor, perhaps—been out to supper, got screwed, 
and mistaken his room,” replied Raymond, with a laugh. “I say, 
old fellow,” shaking Charles rather roughly, “I say, you have put 
up at the wrong house.” 

Charles raised his head drowsily, and slept again. 

The action was enough to show Raymond the well-known features 
of his brother ; and starting back, his face expressing the greatest 
terror, he said in a hissing whisper to the affrighted Fothergoose, 

“It's all up—Isaacs has been making inquiries about the bill; 
that has brought him to London.” 

And who is he?” gasped Frank. “ An officer?” 

“No; notso bad as that—he is my brother. He lives at Grass- 
vale—so does you know who, not five miles from it,” replied Ray- 
mond. “ The thing is blown, depend upon it. You had better get 
away from London. Not an hour is to be lost.” 

“But how am I to go? I've nota shilling,” said Fothergoose. 

“T forgot that,” answered Raymond, as he held the candle hear 
the face of Charles, to assure himself that his brother slept. 
“ Here’sa sovereign and a half. Make for Essex. The Bull’s Head 
at Romford is a good house. I will send to you to-morrow ; and if 
it comes to the worst, you must away to France.” 

Fothergoose looked perfectly »ghast at this outline of his future 
prospects, but he followed his friend down stairs. As they shook 
bands at the door, Raymond again urged the necessity for caution 
and expedition, and Fothergoose acknowledged the value of this 
advice by running off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

The fact was, that, when in a strait for money, Raymond had in- 
duced bis friend Frank to accept a bill for £30, in the name of Mr. 
Grace, fully expecting to be in funds to pay it when it became due ; 
but a run of ill-luck had left them both penniless, and the bill fell 
into the hands of a Jew lawyer, who had suspected something 
wrong, and had made inquiries about the accepter at Grassvale. 

Raymond returned to his room, and instantly awoke his brother. 
Chai !es started when he saw the dissipated man who stood before 
him, and seemed to read in the haggard face which looked upon 
him the disgraceful story of his brother’s life. For a few moments 
he could not speak, and when he did so it was only to exclaim, 
“Oh, Raymond!” and fall upon bis neck and weep. 

We will not relate how by degrees Charles gathered all the story 
of Raymond's errors; but the sun had risen before the brothers 
separated. The next day Charles returned to Grassvale, having 
vainly urged Raymond to accompany him. Mr. Grace proved his 
friendship by paying the forged bill. But still the consequences of 
the crime were fatal to Raymond. Isaacs had learned enough to 
satisfy himself of the real state of the case, and failing to get paid 
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Fe his silence, secretly informed Raymond’s employers of the 
ion; and those worthy gentlemen, knowing how much they 

were in want of a reputation themselves, made a great parade of 

their honesty in dismissing a servant suspected of dishonorable 

courses. 


We now leave Raymond Wycherley, without character and with- 
out money. 





CHAPTER Il. 


Lone before sunrise on the 30th of October, 18—, the little village of 
Grassvale was awake and stirring. Lights’shone in the windows, 
and it might have seemed night but for the crowing of the cocks, 
the lowing of the cattle and bustle in the street occasioned by the 
arrival on the green of all sorts of stock, from the stately bullock to 
the erratic pig. Caravans of all colors were drawn up in open 
spaces, and small wreaths of smoke were to be seen issuing from 
their bright copper chimneys. Groups of ragged children were 
climbing about the wheels, rolling down the steps, and crawling 
underneath those moveable mansions. Presently other fires were 
kindled by the roadside, and kettles of every shape and size hung 
dangling from well-smoked hooks, and chains attached to half- 
charred tripods of sticks. Yellow basins made their appearance, 
and large loaves, lumps of butter, formidable table-knives and metal 
spoons, followed in due order. Skeleton gingerbread-stalls were 
being swathed in canvas, and numerous enormous tin-canisters, each 
capable of containing a hundredweight of nuts, were standing about, 
making the mouths of the juvenile population then astir water in 

anticipation. As the morning advanced, other chapmen displayed 
their wares ; China objects glittering with gold, but saying little for 
the School of Design in which they had been fashioned. Toys glow- 
ing with red paint—always red—were exhibited in such profusion, 

that it was a wonder where all the little boysand girls could be 

found to buy and break them. The “ Shows” were beginning to 

give signs of life, and small groups were already gathering round 

them, to obtain a furtive peep of “ the wonder of all wonders that 
ever was wondered at” contained within. The excitement increased 

when a monkey, in a scarlet suit, was allowed to promenade ona 

rail in front of a gorgeous erection painted red, green and blue. A 

learned dog was the admired of all admirers, not only for his woolly 

skin and pretty pink feet, but for his condescension in eating pieces 

of bread and butter just like an ordinary dog that knew nothing of 
dog-Latin. Something amounting to a commotion was produced 

when the Cheap Jack (who, by-the-by, had given the village a taste 

of his quality the night before) let down the backboard of his 

wagon, which made his platform; and having taken a pail to the 

village pump, returned with it full of water, and proceeded in the 

most deliberate manner, and without chaffing anybody, to wash his 

face and hands before the assembled public. It was long remem- 

bered in the village that this great man used one of his own combs, 

and did not affect a toothbrush. 

The barber's shop was thronged with customers, each clamorous 
for his turn ; but Mr. Rossiter, the operating high-priest, was not a 
man to be hurried or worried into an act of injustice. As the pa- 
tients arrived, his little daughter chalked a number on their coats, 
and placed them in a proper order on a form which ran the whole 
length of the shop. 

Mr. Rossiter was rather a slow hand—a conscientious shaver, in 
fact—and would not allow a stray hair to escape him if he knew it. 
Lather was no object with him, and he touched and retouched his 
chins until they were as smooth (to use his own pet phrase)—as 
smooth as the palm of his hand. Mr. Rossiter was short for his 
width. He had come of a tall race; but nature, for the sake of 
variety, had developed him round instead of long. Mr. Rossiter, un- 
like the generality of his profession, was a great talker and an in- 
quisitive man; and as his customers coul] not at all times reply to 
his questions without endangering their throats or their noses, Mr. 
Rossiter frequently arrived at wrong conclusions. 

We have been thus particular in describing Mr. Rosaiter’s peculi- 
arity, as his gossiping and speculative habits led to very serious re- 
sults, as our story will develop. Mr. Rossiter’s customers were or- 
dinarily the villagers and neighboring farmers, but at fair-time they 
included many strange heads that passed for once under the scissors 
or razor of the Grassvale Figaro. There were two or three un- 
knowns among the waiters this morning, but beyond that weather- 
worn appearance which characterises the travelling chapman, 
there was nothing to attract attention to them. Except one. 
To see that man once was to remember him always, as in a 
forest you remark and recollect any fantastic tree which differs from 
those which surround it. So with this man. His face seemed made 
up of two odd halves, and neither of them very prepossessing. His 
nose was thin and pointed, with the bridge curving slightly inward. 
His mouth was large, his lips thin, and continually striving to achieve 
a smile, but dying away into asinister grin worthy of Mephistopheles. 
His hair was dark, straight, scanty and dry, and straggled away in 
a pair of whiskers. His dull gray eye was restless and furtive, as 
though he expected to have an interest in every one who approach- 
ed 


When Fanny—Rossiter’s little daughter—playfully chalked the 
No. 12 on the sleeve of his coat, he hastily rubbed it off and looked 
at the girl with alarm. In most of our prisons they only address the 
inmates by a number. Could he have been No. 12 at any time? He 
had a gaol-look, and the thing was not unlikely. We have met this 
man in our first chapter, but no formal introduction took place, or 
we should instantly recognize Mr. lothergoose, although he has 
changed greatly for the worse. Down! down! he has gone in the 
social scale, until a little lower will place him at zero. He is nowa 
eard-sharper, thimble-rigger, or anything by which he can earn dirty 
bread, and escape the police. He is one of four now on their travels 
to country fairs and markets, and will anchor ultimately, it is to be 
hoped, at Portland Island. Allin good time. 

Mr. Rossiter is again shaving and pumping. His patient now is a 
burly round-faced farmer, who ought to pay twopence for the mow- 
ing of such a circumference of cheek ; but although he is thought to 
be a warm sran, he is also known to be a close one, and pays no 
more than the parish clerk, the hairs of whose beard never exceeded 
a dozen. Mr. Leonard's chin and face now resemble a splendid 
cauliflower, so prodigal of soap has been Mr. Rossiter. 

“ Fine weather for the fair, Mr. Leonard—very fine. Razor easy, 
sir? Yes? Thank you. Make money plentiful, let us hope, as you 
are about to sell Cherry Farm——” 

“ Have sold it!” said Leonard, from the depths of the lather. 

“Indeed! SolI heard; but one is apt to be misled. Did hear it 
sold well. Another touch of the ——£3,000, it is said ?” 

“More,” said Leonard, “ but that’s my business.” 

“Of course—of course!” replied Rossiter. ‘‘ Who’s else's ?—no 
one’s. And the money is to be paid on the 24th of December.” 

“ Who the deuce told you that?” spluttered Leonard. 

“ Rumor, sir—Rumor ; no better authority—I haven't nicked you, I 
hope? No. And to be paid into the County Bank before twelve 
o'clock.” 

“ Bank!” exclaimed Leonard, rubbing the superfluous lather from 
his chin. “ You haven't caught me trusting my money in a bank, 
ever since Rotten and Rubbish smashed in 1800. Here's my bank!” 
and he slapped his breeches pocket till the guineas in it jingled 
again. 

It is impossible to convey the interest Mr. Fothergoose appeared 
to take in Mr. Leonard. He waited patiently until all the oibers 
were shaved ; and then placing himself in the hands of Mr. Rossiter, 
nilowed the worthy shaver to scrape and talk for at least half an 
hour, and Fothergoose learned that Mr. Leonard was a man who had 
risen by his own industry, and was a fair type of that honest, pig- 
headed class, the old English farmer of the last generation. Mr. 
Leonard, he found, was a widower, with an only daughter, over 
whom he exercised a watchfulness and an authority worthy the 


imitation of a Spanish Grandee of the bluest blood and the longest 
pedigree. 

The business-part of the fair is over, and the cattle, sheep and 
pigs are being driven away to their respective destinations. A drove 
of Welsh ponies are scampering every way but the right, pursued 
by a ragged lad on a broken-down thorough-bred, to the imminent 
danger of the lookers-on. The gingerbread stalls are doing a won- 
derful stroke of business, and the shows are exhibiting literally to 
overfiows, for five boys and a girl have rolled down the steps leading 
to the “Temple of Necromancy,” having been lured thither by a 
man swallowing lighted tow, and disgorging a tape measure, fifty 
feet, more or less, as the catalogues have it. The Cheap Jack has 
sold his last pair of pictures for a shilling, having frequently—to 
quote himself—asked “seven shillings for the same and never got 
it.” He is now offering workboxes with such wonderfully painted 
fiowers on the lids, that—if you believe him—you may smell them a 
mile off. The workboxes hang on hand, so he tries tea-caddies, with 
half dozens of pewter spoons thrown in for nothing—spoons that he 
avers will sweeten the tea without any sugar, and make the decoc- 
tion strong enough to blow the wig off a counsellor’s head. He has 
sold a handsaw for half-a-crown, which he proves is honestly worth 
five shillings, as thus: Two shillings’ worth of steel, one shilling’s 
worth of wood, and two shillings’ worth of lies. Laboring men are 
taking loudly to each other, and you may guess from their rosy gills 
that they have been having a pint or two together. Loud guffaws 
of laughter and monster clouds of smoke come from the bow-window 
of the market-room at the White Hart, where everybody seems 
laughing and talking at the same time, and no one the wiser for it. 
There is Mr. Leonard, and to him—as they say in the old play-books 
—Mr. Fothergoose. 

We will leave them together, as it is our pleasure to be mysterious, 
and the songs and big drums, and the speaking-trumpets are silent 
for the rest of the night. So let us :o-bed. 





CHAPTER Ill. 


Two months had passed away since the conclusion of our last chap- 
ter, and with them the green and browning leaves and autumn 
flowers. The sombre verdure of the coral-berried holly, the feathery 
firs and various evergreens looked very cheerful amid the general 
barrenness, although the naked boughs and twigs of the other sur- 
rounding trees sparkled with frosty particles when the winter sun 
struggled at intervals through the leaden clouds above them. On 
the path that led from a garden-wicket to the churcb-porch were 
prints in the glittering covering of a maiden’s feet; and there, be- 
neath the porch, from whose roof-beams hung a shattered cobweb 
(like threads of silver), were two lovers, silent, and looking fixedly 
on that broken web, an emblem of their hopes. 

The girl spoke first. She was not strikingly handsome, and her 
paleness and sorrow detracted much from a face which depended 
upon its color and cheerfulness for its principal attractions. <A year 
ago, and Lucy Leonard had the rosiest cheek and the merriest 
smile of any girl in Grassville ; but of late she had changed sadly. 
No wonder, when her pillow brought but little slumber and her 
daily tasks but little reward, for her father had ceased for many 
months to speak her praises to all comers (as had been his wont), 
and to pay her night and morning with a hearty kiss. True, he 
was not unkind, nor did he withhold the fatherly salute ; but he was 
not so kind as he used to be, and there was no warmth in his kiss. 
This change had been ever since the day that Barber Rossiter told 
him he thought Charles Wycherley was a likely man to marry his 
daughter. Lucy was questioned when her father came home that night, 
and scarcely knew until then how warm an interest she had in her 
heart for the young man. They had often met at neighbors’ houses 
and at feast times and on market days, when Charles Wycherley was 
sure to sit near her, or to dance with her, or to walk home with her, 
as his mother’s cottage was scarcely a stone’s throw from her father’s 
farmyard gate. She had often thought of him, it is true, when she 
was sitting in her little room, sewing at her window, which looked 
on the road to the village, or when walking by herself under the 
trees which overhung the silent brook, which flows through the 
church meadows, and where—so he had told her—he had often gone 
fishing when a boy. Sometimes she had dreamed of him, and 
always as kind and gentle ; and once—only once—she thought he 
kissed her hand—but then she was sleeping also. 

And once, too, she had gone to an old neighbor’s house to keep 
an anniversary, which had been looked forward to always as the 
pleasantest merry-making of the year—and found it so changed— 
so dull and joyless. She wondered why it was so as she walked 
home with her father. As she passed Mrs. Wycherley’s cottage she 
observed that in one of the windows a light was burning still, 
although the church clock had chimed midnight ; it was the window 
of Charles Wycherley she knew, for she had seen him often seated 
there when she had been walking in her garden. And as she re- 
membered tkis, she thought the change she had experienced might 
have been owing to his absence from the party. Yet, for all this, 
the feeling she had for him assumed no definite form until her father 
spoke to her, and then she called it love. So did her father, and 
censured her for nourishing such a feeling for one so poor and 
struggling. He thought she would have looked higher, and that 
the guineas he had garnered together by toiling early and late, by 
driving hard bargains and getting the last penny, would have gone 
to make his daughter a lady, and not to enrich a pauper. Having 
said this, he did not refer again to the subject, but showed, as we 
have said, his displeasure by coldness and silence. 

Was it strange that Lucy should think more and more of Charles, 
and endeavor to discover the causes for her father’s dislike? True, 
he was not rich, neither was he a pauper. He had opened a school 
some two years before this time, and his pupils made such progress 
under his teaching, that parents were sending their sons from far 
and near to Grassvale to gather knowledge from Charles Wycherley. 
The more she compared him with some of his richer neighbors the 
more he appeared to his own advantage, until the love she had 
nourished unsuspected grew so rapidly that it filled all her heart. 

One day he met her quite by chance in a green lane that runs 
between two small woods, near the village. The young oaks had 
put on that tender foliage when every leaf appears transparent, the 
birds, newly mated, were chirping their love-notes to each other, 
and the hedge-rows were bright with beautiful wild flowers. Lucy 
was standing still, resting her cheek upon her hand and gazing 
vacantly at the grass beneath her feet. On a sudden she heard her 
name whispered in her ear. She knew the voice without looking at the 
speaker—knew it as his voice of whom she had been thinking ever 
since she had entered that greenlane. Whatmore it said she hardly 
understood, but every syllable was like music, and made her heart 
beat quicker, until she was almost faint with happiness. She felt a 
hand clasp hers and press it to lips that burned with the passionate 
words they had uttered ; and for a while she forgot all but the love 
he had confessed for her, and which was so like her own for him. 
As she knelt at night beside her bed and prayed to be pardoned if 
she had sinned in listening to one ber father had misjudged, she felt 
a peace steal over her soul which assured her she had done no evil 

Time went on, and Lucy daily, hourly thought over in her mind 
the course she ought to take. She uttered to herself again and 
again her father’s cry against Charles Wycherley—“ He is poor! he 
is poor! my gold is not for him!’ The words had no power with 
her love, which answered always,—“ He is so good, gentle and kind 
that I cannot let him go.” These contests had their slain; and 
Lucy's mirth, her agile step, her rosy cheek fell in the strife. 

Barber Rossiter had been busy again; and the last evening—the 
one preceding Christmas Eve—Lucy and her father had passed in 
tears and angry words. In the morning the lovera had met under 
the church porch, and had talked together until their sorrow had 
made them silent, and they stood gazing silently at the broken web 
hanging from the roof. After a few minutes so passed, the girl 
spoke, 








“ Why do you not let me go, Charles? Why do you not submit to 
this heavy trial with a stouter heart? You have made me tell you 
how dearly I love you—that should content you for the present— 
that should give you hope. It has me in telling you so, for I know 
what I could—nay, would do to beat down the barrier that stands 
between us and our happiness.” 

“Lucy, dearest Lucy, do not say one word that sounds like 
reproach!” replied Charles, with a voice choked with tears. “I 
had not anticipated this dreadful moment. I had never thought that 
you would have forbidden me to speak to you again—to seek to sge 
you—almost to cease to think of you.” 

“T do not forbid you! You know, or should do, how much I love 
and suffer. It is my father, my only parent, always most indulgent, 
except in this matter——” Lucy paused, and took both his hands 
in her own. “Charles, is he altogether wrong in contending for 
what he believes is needful for my happiness? Has he set too high 
a price upon me when he requires that he who weds me should 
prove that he can toil forme? Are a few short years of carefalness 
and labor too much to pay for the love of my whole heart?” 

“Too much!” exclaimed her lover. ‘I would give that right 
hand to call you my wife !” 

“ Then use it, dear Charles—use it to win the means to satisfy my 
father’s wishes; and if my prayers—my ceaseless thoughts of you 
and for you—can aid your struggle, we shall net long be parted,” 
said Lucy, laying her cheek upon his shoulder. 

“‘T will do it—you have given me courage and endurance, Lucy, 
aud I will do it! There is a new world where a clear head and 
strong limbs are needed—there will I make a home for you, Lucy. 
Every hour of toil will be sweetened by the thought that it is for 
youl labor. Every lonely hour will be cheered by the hope of the 
time to come when you will be my helpmate, my comforter, my 
wife!” Charles pressed the yielding girl to his bosom, and, unre- 
proved, kissed the blushes into her cheeks, 

“Go, dear Charles,” Lucy said, at length ; “ the independence 
you seek will be to your own advantage, or I could not bear to think 
you left England for my sake only. Go! and if to know that I love 
you dearly—oh, how dearly !—can aid you or solace you, let this be 
the assurance of my troth.” She placed her hand upon bis head, 
and drew it down until his forehead touched her lips. ‘Come weal, 
come woe, I will never marry any other than this man !” 

A gentle breath of wind waved about the web, and a ray of the 
winter's sun came forth from the clouds, and changed the silver 
threads into gold. 

In another minute there were prints of a maiden’s feet from the 
church porch to the garden wicket, a girl’s face, glittering with 
tears, looked back to where a youth was standing, a small hand 
waved a farewell, and the girl was gone. 

Charles lingered for some time among the graves in the church- 
yard, stopping anon to read the names of many of the sleepers, 
whom he had known as friends or kindred when they were living. 
From some he seemed to ask for counsel; and though the dust 
could neither hear nor speak, the good deeds of the just and the 
earnest strivings of the good were remembered, and strengthened 
Charles in his resolve to attain an honorable independence. He 
paused at other graves, as though to look his last upon those he had 
loved, and to bear with him into his voluntary exile the memory of 
their place of rest, and where he had hoped his own bones would 
have mouldered. 

That strong desire—shared by how many ?—to pass into dust 
among his kindred must now be conquered. His grave may be un- 
known and far away, and his death-hour come when the thunder 
roars, and the lightnings dart about like the arrows of death, and 
great mountains of water rise on every side until the ship which 
carries him cracks and founders. A little mound raised by stranger 
hands in the vast forest or the trackless plain may be his sepulchre, 
soon to be hidden by the dead leaves of trees or the rank growth 
of the prairie. 

For her sake he will endure all. He needs a brave heart, for 
there are trials in store for him. 

(To be continued.) 


RUSSIAN NOBILITY. 


A Russian aristocrat, Prince Dolgorouski, has lately published a 
handbook of the Russian nobility. We glean the following amus- 
ing particulars from it. Our Fifth Avenue codfish rise into positive 
halibuts by their side : 

** Princes Menshikoff. Alexander Menshikoff, a pastrycook bo 
of Moscow, made a butler to Peter 1., was enlisted by this menepeh 
in his or and rapidly raised to the rank of General-in-chief. 
We will not abase our narration so low as to pick up the ignoble de- 
tails of the scandalous chronicle of this epoch! Impartial history 
permits us to say that the prodigious promotion of Menshikoff was 
fully justified by his universal genius and by the brilliant services 
of every description he rendered to the country. This man, who 
scarcely knew how to read and write, was one of the greatest gene- 
rals, and one of the ablest administrators and statesmen ever pro- 
duced in Russia. 

“The Naryshkine. Our object being to write a genealogical and 
nota mythological notice, we shall not discuss the claims of the 
Naryshkine, who pretend to issue from the ancient sovereigns of 
the town of Egra, in Bohemia. Their real name was Yaryshkine, 
and their nobility is dated from the year 1670. They were plough- 
men, in a village called Staro-Kirkino, situated fifteen miles from 
the town Mikhailoff, now situated in the government of Riazan. 

** Nikita Zotoff, precevtor of Peter I., and afterwards buffoon to 
the same prince, ata time when the Czar found himself under the 
influence of liquor, received of him the title of count, in the year 
1710, July 8th. He died in the year 1717, and his descendants were 
forbided to bear the title so handsomely earned by their predeces- 
sor. However, in the year 1802, the young Princess Kourakine, 
daughter of the Prince Alexis Kourakine, fell in love with Mr. 
Nicolas Zotoff, and determined to marry him at any price. The 
Kourakine family, in order to make this match more suitable, ob- 
tained from the Emperor Alexander, on behalf of Mr. Nikita Zotoff 
and his descendants, the authorization to enjoy the title of counts of 
the empire. 

* Counts Jetimovsky and Counts Hendricoff. The second wife 
of Peter I. was a daughter of a Livonian peasant. At first a ser- 
vant in the family of Gluck, a Lutheran pastor, and then the wife 
of a Swedish dragoon, being taken prisoner at the assault of Ma- 
rienbourg, she became tlie mistress of General Bauer, who ceded 
her to the Marshal Count Scheremeteff, and again the Marshal 
ceded her to Prince Menshikoff, who at last resigned the woman to 
Peter I., and that monarch ended the matter by marryingher. Be- 
ing now the Empress, she was anxious to know what had become of 
her family, and, after many inquiries, at last two of her brothers and 
two sisters were Gaceverel in the year 1723. 

‘*Prince Gregory Potemkine was born five leagues from Smo- 
lensk, of a noble but poor family of Polish origin. Catherine II. 
took a particular fancy to him; and notwithstanding that Prince 
Gregory and Alexis Orloff, both lovers of the Empress, in a quarrel, 
and through jealousy, deprived him of an eye, it was of no avail; 
she preferred him still to all her offic.al and private paramours. The 
Empress granted him the highest favor, which no one else possess- 
ed, viz , to wear her portrait on his breast, and became so far sub- 
missive that she never ventured to receive any new favorite without 
his previous consent. 

‘**Counts Orloff. In the course of the execution of the Strelitzes 
under Peter J., at which that prince had himself the strange plea- 
sure to preside and co-operate, a young Strelitz, John, surnamed 
Orell (an eagle), was called to put his head upon the block ; finding 
on his way the head of one of his comrades, he kicked it, saying, 
‘Get out of the way, I must have room here!’ Peter L., who saw 
it, struck with the caim deportment of this young fellow, granted 
him pardon, and placed him as a soldier in a regiment of the line. 
The intrepid Strelitz, by his courage, acquired the rank of an officer, 
and consequently that of agentieman. His son, General Gregory, 
Governor of Novgorod, had five sons, viz., John, Gregory, Alexis, 
Theodore and Wiadimir. The second of his sons (bornin the year 

1734, and deceased in 1783), was a lover of Catherine IL., and, 
jointly with his brother Alexis, contributed a great deal to the ele- 
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IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS. 











FOR ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, 
CROUP, INFLAMMATION OF LUNGS, 
OOPING COUGH, AND 
SCARLET FEV#R. 

Apply OLIVE TAR to the Throat or Chest, 
rubbing it weil in, and also give from two to ten 
drops of Olive Tar on Sugar. In severe cases the 
Olive Tar may be given every hour until relief is 
obtained. For inhaling the odor of Olive Tar, 
and further directions f.r its use, and for a large 
number of testimonials of the highest class ever 
given to any popular remedy, see the book which 
accompanies each bottle. 


For Spasms, Cholic, Cholera, Cholera Morbus, 
Dysentery, Worms, or any Internal Pain, take 
and apply Olive Tar as above directed. Relief 
will be immediate. 
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The Hon. Evi Coox, Bulfalo, N. Y. 

Gen. T. J. GREEN, Texas. 
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Caplial, WITH ACCUMULATION, $5,500,000, 
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sto years, and has paid to the families of parties insured 
600,000. 


,000. 
o extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
premium may remain on loan. 
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ni? lication may be made by mail. Office, 65 Wall street, 
ew York. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, Manager for U. 8. 


HEFFIELD PLATED WARE, COVERED 
Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergues 
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of James Drxon & Sons and other makers, at the Lowest 
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BERRIAN’S 
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OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
Dishes of all kinds, Fire-irons and Stands, Copper, 
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Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 
161 601 Broadway. 
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zourza and Gallopade Quadriiles or ilions ; and about 
800 others of the most popula# Cotillons, Coatra 
Dances, Fancy Dances, &c., with the calls and changes 
marked and arranged in the most simple manner, with 
Hints on Ball-room Etiquette All centained in Howe’s 
Complere Ball Room Hand-Book. Prica 7 cents in paper, 
or 62 cents in cloth. Mailed free Published by H. W. 
SWETT, 128 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 164-165 
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The Best Monthly Comic Paper 
Ever Published. 
Now ready, at all News Depots 


No. 2 
oF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


Budget of F*un, 
Sixteen pages or reading matter, and containing 
NUMEROUS CUMIC ENGRAVINGS, 
PRICE SIX CENTS A COPY,. 
itis allowed by everybody .> be the Funniest, Hand- 
tiomest and most amusing Comic Paper 
Ever published in tois Country. 
For Sale by all Newsvenders 


‘TERMS TO CLUBS 
1 copy, one year - - ° ° ° - $ 15 
“ < - ‘ - . ° ° 200 
3 copies - 600 


10 copies ‘ or a oer 
Postage, payable at office where received, 6 cents per 
annum. 
UBLISHED THIS DAY, 
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BY 
WILLIAM DAVIDGE, 
CoMEDIAN. 
SAMUEL FRENCH, Nassau st., N. Y. 


TLANTIC ROYAL MAIL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY’S New York and 
Galway line. 
STEAM TO ALL PARTS OF GREAT BRITAIN VIA GALWAY, 
IRELAND. 





The shortest sea passage between America and Europe. 
NEW YORK AND GALWAY STEAMSHIP LINE 

This line is composed of powerful and fast sailing steam- 
ships, ably officered, and furnished with everything requisite 
to render the voyage safe and agreeable. The departures 
from New York for Galway will be as follows until further 
notice, viz.* 

CIRCASSIAN, Capt. Jackson....Thursday, January 27 
Touching at St. Johns, N. F., to receive the royal mails. 

Persons visiting Ireland reach their destination in three- 
fourths the time taken by any other route, and all have an 
opportunity of visiting places and scenery of unrivalled 
interest in Ireland. 

Price of passage, including free tickets by the usual rail- 
road routes, from Galway to any of the principal cities of 
Great Britain at the following greatly reduced rates: First- 
class, $90; second-class, $50; third class, $30. 

Those wishing to bring out their friends can purchase 
tickets for their passage in third-class trom Galway, at $30, 
or from other cities in Great Britain accessible by railroa 
at $35. A liberal cabin table will be provided, and cook 
provisions for third-class passengers to and from Galway. 

Third-class passengers to furnish their own bed and bed- 
ding, quart pot, water can, knife, fork, spoon and tin plate 

For freight and passage, and further particulars, apply 
to the uudersigned, at their offices, Nos. 61 Hudson street, 
corner of Jay, New York. Application for freight 
and passage may also be made at any of the offices of the 
company on tbeir express routes. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS CO., Consignees. 
ALEX. HOLLAND, Manager. 


INSURANCE CO. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1794. 


OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE UNITED STATES. 
CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS rg A OA 
OFFICE IN NE YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G. COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
REFERENCES (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
MOSES TA¥LOR & CO., 
PHELPS, DODGE & CO., 
TIFFANY & CO. 
Bay Losses of this agency paid in New York. 
163-1720 JAMES 8. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 
EORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S 
Exurptic Lock Strrcu 
AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CrrcuLaR!!!!! 
C. W. THOMAS & 00., 
480 Broadway, N. ¥. 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY. 
RFMOVAL. 
EORGE C. ALLEN, in business in Wall st. 
for the past TWENTY-TWO YEARS, has re- 
moved to 





IN 


Wo. 415 BROADWAY, 
one door below Canal street, where he has just opened a 
new stock of 
WATCHES AND JEWELLERY OF ENTIRELY NEW AND Bravr¥uL 
STYLES ; ALSO 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 

He is constantly receiving the latest styles of Watches 
and Jewellery, by every steamer, direct from the manu- 
facturers in Europe. 

Watches clesned and repaired in the best manner by the 
finest London and Geneva workmen. 

GEORGE ©. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewellery, 
and manufacturer of Jewellery, Watch Cases .nd Silver 
Ware, wholesale and retail, 415 Broadway, one door below 





Canal street, New York. 157-164 
HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 


Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway 


HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856; DES. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1858; NOV. 16, 1868. 





worid 
For sale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN 8, 78. and 788 Broadway, N. ¥ 000 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—‘The great 

popularity of these machines may readily be 
uncerstood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 

ONB THOUSAND DULLARS A YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvaluable. 
I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 





descriptions of character given when desired. 








for it by letter or personal 
000 





These tables are now well known to be the best in the j 


ly. 
I. M. SINGER & b0., 458 Broadway, New York. L 
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The Best and Cheapest Article for 
the Hair. 


COCOINE. 


Prepared from highly purified 
COCOANUT OIL. 


This preparation possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for preserving and beautifying the hair, 
and also restoring its natural luxuriant and glossy 
appearance. 


One application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. 


It is admitted to be the best and cheapest hair 
dressing in the world. 


—_— 


PHALON & SON, 
Nos. 617, 497 and 197 Broadway, New York. 
Pint bottles, 50 cents; half-pints, 25 cents. For 
sale by all Druggists. ene 














BILLIARD SALOON DIRECTORY. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 
Union Square, N. Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
Broadway, N. Y. 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


WEBSTER HOUSE, * 

722 Broadway, N. Y. 
OTIS FIELD, 

598 Broadway, N. Y. 


SCOTT & BRAISTED, 
Broadway, near Broome st. 





HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, CABS, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 


CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 

at the Lowest Prices, at 

160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 

TIFFANY & CO., 
LATE 

TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Fine Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 


No 550 Broapway, New YORK. 
Hovst in Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 








000 
TWATER’S FIRST PREMIUM $25 SEW- 
A ING MACHINE isthe best in the market 
tor family use, it being the most simple in construction and 
reliable in operation. It runs without noise, is not liable 
to get out of order, and any person with ordinary skill can 
use it. Send for a circular. 
ATWATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
159-71 


No. 403 Broadway. 
HEFFIELD PLALED WARE, COVERED 
Venison, Meat and Vegetable Dishes, Epergnes, 
Waiters, Liquor Stands, Castors, Cake Baskets, Sal 
Stands, Tea and Coffee Sets, Urns, Water Kettles, &., &c., 
of James Drxon & Sons and other Mgkers, at the Lowest 


Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 
601 Broadway. 


LE CUTLERY, PEARL, PLATED, 
Ivory and Colored Handles of every description, of 
the Best Makers, English and American, at the Lowest 


— BERRIAN’S 
160-1 601 Broadway. 


OVERED MEAT AND VEGETABLE 
Dishes of all kinds, Fire-irons and Stands, Copper, 
Brass and Iron Coal Scuttles, Pokers, Tongs, &c., &c., at the 


Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN’S, 
160-1 601 Broadway. 


160-1 











ALERATUS.—tThose who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannot be excelled 
in strength and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
any trace of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
188-189 JOHN DWIGHT & CO., No. 11 Old Slip. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
HE CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE— 
ONLY FIVE DOLLARS, 
The greatest Iovention of the age—a practical Family 
Sewing Machine for $5. 
168-161 Office, 385 BROADWAY, New York. 





SAFETY ! 
COMFORT ! | 
AND 
ELEGANCE ! 1! 
ARE INEURED PY WEARING 
ee & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW 
MATINEE SKIRI, 
WITH THE 
PATENT DETACHABLE 
Hoop FASTENING 
AND 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 


SAVETY ! 1 since it effectually obviates the danger arising 


| from entangling the feet, or foreign substances, in the 


hoops! 

COMFORI!! because the muslin skirt can be instan- 
taneously removed from the springs by PATENT DETACH- 
ABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with ot her garments, and at 
no greater expense, and replaced on the hoopsin a minute! 

ELEGANCE !! because the scientific cut of the muslin 
skirt, and the fine material of which it is composed, give a 
graceful fall to the robe worn over it; and will, in hot 
weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any interme- 
diate skirt 

The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven hoops, weighs but ten 
ounces, 18 STAMPED WITH THE TRADE MARK OF MESSRS. 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best Skirt ever intro- 
duced to the Public, and quite indispensable to every lady 
who desires to combine in her apparel SAFETY, COMFORT 
and ELEGANCE! For sale at all the principal stores in 
the United States and Canada. 000 


BR & 2&. 
NO MORE PAIN, 
NO MORE SICENESS, 


NO MORE RHEUMA 
Oe Sruvrvsss or THE Joints, LumBaGo, HxaDacuns, 
ACHES, OR — G FROM OTHSR BopILY 


NFIRMITIES. 
The Rapid and Complete Efi or 
ADWAY’S READY RELIEF, in _ instant! 
stopping the most excruciating Pains an 
Aches, Burns, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruises, &c , &., rem- 
ders it important that every family keep a supply of it 
in the house. 

Armed with this remedy, a household is always protected 
against sudden attacks of sickness. Thousands of lives of 
persons have been saved by its timely use, who were sud- 
denly seized in the night time with Cramps, Spasms, Vomit- 
ing, Cholera, Yellow Fever, and other violent diseases. Let 
a dose of this Remedy be taken internally, as ‘he case ma 
require, when suddenly seized with Pain or Sickness, and 
will INSTANTLY RELIEVE THE PATIBNT FROM PAIN, and arrest 
the disease ! 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 

HAS CURED 

66405030eee80enn SE RO 
.-In one hour, 





:..in ten minutes, 









DLARRH@A,.....00000 oseeeeseln fifteen minutes. 
SOM 066 cccccscccscesensess In one minute. 
SUNT, 0.002 cocccccsceces TTTTITT In five minutes. 
Sick HEADACHE,..... o eccccccccces In ten minutes- 
CHILLS AND FEVER,........000- In fifteen minutee. 
CHILBLAINS, .....+0+0+e+0eeee00-In fifteen minutes. 
SOPRA, 6c ne ccc ccceccvcnsscosees In six hours. 
Sore THROAT,... ....la ten minutes. 
BURNS, ....... -In twenty minutes. 


Frost BrrEs,.... 
AGUE CHEEK, ........0+- 
PARALYON, 0000000100 sscceeee 
LAMENESS, 

AND IN ALL CASES OF 


WOUNDS, 
STRAINS, and 
SPRAINS, 
the moment it is applied to the injured parts, all pain and 
uueasines cease. Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations 
—Purchase only Rapway’s Rrapy Rewer. Price 26 cts., 
50 cts., and $1 per bottle. 

Sold by druggists everywhere. 
RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton-st., New York. 
Mrs. HAYES, 175 Fulton-st., Brooklyn. 


BRUISES, 











HOR®IE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cass, CARRIAGES, 
and every descrip:ion of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





A FACT INTERESTING TO THE MILLION, 
WE QUOTE OUR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFTY CTS. PER GROSS. 


Other Flowers equally cheap, and Feathers in abun- 


dance, at JAMES TUCKER’S, 
157-182 361 Broadway, next door to 'hompson’a Saloon. 





GAYETTY’S MEDICATED PAPER. 
READ AND LEARN. 
Bae ng C. GAYETTY, being duly sworn, 
doth depose and say; that he originated Med- 
icated Paper ior the Water Closet in the year 1883, and 
that in the following year he filed his caveat at the proper 
office at Washington, D. C., fora patent. He furthermore 
deposeth and rays, that, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, he alone—having discovered it—possesses the secret 
of medicating paper soas to cure and prevent Piles, and 
that the machinery by which it is made is so different from 
that used in paper mills that nobody could adopt it without 
his aid. He also declares that the process of manufacture 
is costly, and cannot be sustained excepting by large capi- 
talists. In conclusion he swears that he has investigated 
an imitation of Gayetty’s Medicated Paper for the Water 
Closet, and has found it to be a base article—mere cheap, 
ordinary, yellow, mailing paper—calculated, from the 
chemicals it contains, to aggravate the disease which its 
bogus doctor proprietor deelares it will cure. 
Sworn to before me, 
the 13th day of Jan., 1859. 
JAMES G. COUPER, 
Commissioner of Deeds. 


Principal Depot, 41 ANN Srreet, New York. 


JOS. C. GAYEITY. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Sarety anp 

CrxTAINTY.—This great external remedy does 
not suppress inflammation, bnt expels the cause of it by 
excretion through the pores. Hence its radical cures of 
salt rheum, erysipelas, ringworm and other eruptive dis. 
eases. Sold at the manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York, and No, 244 Strand, London; and by all drug- 
gists, at 25 cts., 6234 cts., and $1 per pot. 





HOBRIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


J. A. DIX. NEW YORK 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENCY. 
No. 1 Nassau Srregr, 

To meet the wants of all persons desiring to make their 

urchases, in the city of New York, of any article of use or 
uxury, from a ~team Engine to a Paper of Pins, at 6 per 
cent. commission charge. 

Reference—W. B. Meeker, Cashier of Bank of New York; 
Professor BENJ. SILLIMAN, jr., of Yale College; and Fraxr 





HOBBIE HORSES, 
LEIGHS, SL«DS, SKATES, TOOL- 
Cuests, Go-Carts, Cans, CARRIAGES, 
and every description of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 
160-61 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





AMES BUTLER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN BRAN- 
DIES, WINES, LIQUORS, &c., corner of Greenwich and 
Duane streets, New York. 000 


HOBFIE HORSEs, 

LEIGHS, SLEDs, SKATES, TOOL- 

Cuests, Go-Caris, Cass, CARRIAGES, 
and eve:y de-cription of 
CHILDREN’S VEHICLES, 
at the Lowest Prices, at 

160-61 

SOME FAC{S NO? SO STUBBORN AS OTHERS. 

NV R. SINGLESTICK mystified a tea party by 
di remarking that women are facts. When pressed to 
explain his mean'ng he said facts are stubborn things. 
There are other facts which are not so stubbora as woman, 
and which areas true Among these is the fact that if you 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


send $10, $5 or $2 60 to Messrs. WOOD, E»DY & CO., 
Wilmington, Del., or Augusta, Ga., you will receive in 
return a ticket in one of their legalized lotteries, which 
will insure your chances to their magnificent prize of 
$40,000, or its proportion, 


+. 





ding to the d ‘ of 





your ticket. 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





{Jaw 92, 1859, 
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Po.iceman (to Boy)—“ Now then, off with that “1 ¢ or I'll precious soon help you!” 
Lapy (who imagines the observation is addressed fo 






















































































her)—‘* What a monster!” 























(Lifts up the Crinoline, and hurries off. 





HE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE YEAR 18659. 


The Proprietor of the NEW YORK LEDGER is gratified 
at having it in his power to announce in his Prospectus for 
the new year—1859—that all the old popular and eminent 
writers of the LEVUGER staff have been retained, and new 
ones added. Among the latter we are pleased to mention 
the name of the Hon. EDWARD EVERETT, who is to fur- 
nish a series of articles, to be continued during the entire 
year, under the title of ‘“‘ THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS.” 
For these articles alone we have already paid Mr. Everett 
(for the benefit of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Association) 
the sum of TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

As an indication of the popularity of the LEDGER, we 
need only state the s mp!e fact that its circulation is larger 
than that of any other TEN literary papers in the couctry. 
Its great success is owing to the facts that its proprietor 


secures the best writers in the country, and spares no ex- | 


pense in getting up the BEST FAMILY PAPE2—a paper o 
high moral tone. The exalted reputation of its contribu- 
tors, the practical and invariib!y pure and healthy charac- 
ter of all its articles, the care whic! is taken that not even 
one offensive word shall appear in its columas, and the 
superiority of its tales and sketches, have gained for the 
NEW YORK LEDGER a position that no literary paper has 
ever before reached. We feel, and always have felt, since 
the LEDGER attained its immense circul:tion, that a heavy 
responsibility resta upon us, and have endeavored to dis- 
charge that r ibility tious'y, feeling confitent 
that ultimately we should receive the thanks of thousands 
and tens of thousands of families. 

As to the future, we are at a loss what to say. We pre- 
fer to perform rather than to promise. What we have 
heretofore done is known to our readers; they know what 
the LuDGER has been, and is now, and must therefore 
judge what it will be hereafter. We can only say that 
among the regular contributors to the LEDGER are 

GEORGE D PRENTICE, FANNY FERN, 

JOHN G. SAXE, MRS. SIGOURNEY, 

SYLVANUS CUBB, JR., MRS. SOOTHWORTH, 

EMERSON BENNETI, ALICE CAREY, 

T. 8. ARTHUR, EMMA ALICE BROWNE, 

WM. RO3S WALLACE, SALLIE M BRYAN, 

CARLOS D. STUART, MaRY STANLEY GIBSON, 

COL. W. B. DUNLAP, AUGUSTA MOURE, 
and many eminent Lawyers, Clergymen, Professors in Col- 
leges and others, who write for the LEDGER anonymously; 
and that our complete arrangements are such that the 
current expenses of the LEOGER are now and will con- 
stantly be at the rate of over three hundred thousand dollars 
per annum. 

FACTS like these carry with them more weight than any 
comments that could be made, and comments will therefore 
be dispensed with. As we have already intimated, we shall 
leave promising to those who prefer to expend their force in 
that way, and content ourselves with doing what we can to 
make the LEDGER the most interesting and instructive 
FAMILY PAPER in the world. 

TH: NEW YORK LEDGER is published every Saturday, 
and sold at all the news offices in every city and town 
throughout the country, and is mailed to subscribers at 





two dollars per annum; two copies are sent for three dol | 


lars. Any person obtaining eight subscribers at $1 59 
each (which is our lowest club rates), and sending us $12, 
will be entitled to one copy free. Terms invariably in ad- 
vance. 

aa The postage on the Lepore to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance at the office 
where it is received, is only twenty-six centsa year. Cana- 
da subscribers must each send us twenty-six cents in addi- 
tion to the subscription price of the Lxporr, to pay the 
American postage. 

Aa Subscribers must write their addresses, including 
the names of the place, county and State in which they 
reside, iv a plain hand, so as to avo'd mistakes. 


No subscriptions are wanted from cities, large vil- | 


LS 
lages, or other places where news offices are permanently 
established. 


aa All communications must be addressed, postage | 


ROBERT BONNER, 
Proprietor of the New York Ledger, 
44 Ann Street, N. Y. 
N. B.—The number of the Lerazr dated January Ist, 
1889, will be a good one for s»bser ptions to date from, as 


peid, to 


in that number the ‘‘ MOUNT VERNON PAPERS ”’ by the | 


HON. EDWARD EVERETT, was commenced. Mr. Everett's 


will be copyrighted, so as to prevent pub'ication | 


im any other paper. 164-1670 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in the 
STARS AND SIRIPES, the new Story 


Paper. FRANK LESLIE, Editor and Publisher. 





END Four Cents in Stamps, and get a co Le 
the new Story Paper, the STARS A D 
RIPES. Published by FR41NK LESLIE. 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in the 
STARS AND STR!PES, the new Story 
Paper. FRANK LEsLIE, Editor and Publisher. 
END Four Cents in Stamps, and get a copy of 
the new Story Paper, the STARS AND 
SIRIPES. Published by FRaNK LE>LIE. 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in the 
STARS AND STRIPES, the new Story 
FRANK LESLIE, Editor and Publisher. 





Paper. 





G* ND Four Cents in Stamps, and et a copy of 


the new Story Paper, the STARS AND 
SLRIPES. Published by FRaNK LESLIE. 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in_ the 
STARS AND STRIPES, the new Story 
FRaNK LESulE, Editor and Publisher. 





Paper. 





ae Four Cents in Stamps, and get a copy of 
kK) the new Story Paper, the STARS AND 
STRIPES. Published by FRANK LESLIE. 


EAD “THE DOUBLE LIFE,” in the 
STARS AND STRIPES, the new Story 
Paper. FRANK LESLIE, Editor and Publisher. 


ae Four Cents in Stamps, and get a copy of 
the new Story Paper, the STARS AND 
SIRIPES. Published by FRANK LESLIE. 

AND 


— 
GENTLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING Goops 
The largest variety in the country. 
UNION ADAMS, 
637 Broadway, 


Below Bleecker street. 
HESE ENGRAVINGS anv  LESLIE’S 
MAGAZINE are electrotyped by 
A. H. JOCELYN, 60 Fulton street, 








159-840 








HOLIDAY NOTICE. 
£2 32 & 
No. 550 BROADWAY, 
Claim for their entire Stock, in comparison with any other 
in this country, Superiority for its extent, quality and 
beauty; and further, that their Prices are as Low as those 
of any other house. 
They would especially enumerate 
DIAMONDS 
And other Precious Stones, Pearls and fine Jewellery. 
SILVER WARE, 
Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty. 


c Oo. 


WATCHES 
Of all the best makers. (They are the only Agents in New 
York for the sale of CuaRLEs FropsHaM’s WATCHES, conceded 
to be the best Pocket Timepieces ever made.) 
BRONZE3, STATUES AND VASES, 

French Clocks, English Plated Ware, and many varieties o 
Fancy Goods. 

The Prices of all Articles marked in Plain Figures, the 
Lowest they will be sold. 

160-1640 


ALLOU’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS, New 
Style, made to order, and warranted to fit, at 
less than usual prices. Also the finest stock of Gen’le- 
men’s Furnishing Goods in the city, including Gents’ 
Dressing Gowvs, Breakfast Jackets, Trave'ling Shawls and 
Shirts, SLaicHiInG BLangers, English Scarfs and Scarf Pins, 
Gloves, Hosiery, and a general variety of Furnishing 
Goods, at BALLOU BRO(HERS, 409 Broadway. 1640p 


UR MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 
Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
folio music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, &c Every species of music, for every 
grade of performer. The best and cheapest work of its kind 
in the world. Send 10 cts. fora number. Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C. B SEYMOUR & Co., Publishes, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 











FASHIONABLE CARD ENGRAVERS anp 
WEDDING STATIONERS. 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS, 
603 Broapway, New York. 

Rich Jewelry, Fine Watches, Sterling Silverware. Orders 

from the Country solicited. 153-1640 
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Tompkins retires to a secluded village, that he may grow his moustaches, and so cut out his odious rival, 
| Jones. Jones, it so happens, has come to the same place with the same object—frightful meeting. 





L. DELISSER, 
R. No. 508 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO STANFORD AND SWORDS,) 

Has just Published 
POPE—OR PRESIDENT, 
STARTLING DISCLOSURES OF ROMANI=M! 
As Revealed by its own Writers. 

FACTS FOR THE AMERICAN P£OPLE! 
12mo, Cloth, $1 





CONTENTS : 
POPERY PROVED A HUMAN INVENTION. 
THE ROMISH CONFESSIONAL. 
CONVENTIS EXPOSED. 
THE INQUISITION. 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
PRINCIPLES OF JESUITISM. 
SECRET INSTRUCTIONS TO THE JESUITS. 
SAN FIDESTI SOCIETY. 
BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
CATHOLIC CONGREGATIONS. 
THE “GUILDS” OF IRELAND. 
WEALTH OF THE ROMiSH CHURCH. 
BEDIN’S MISSION TO THE UNITED 

STATES. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
SUPPLEMENIAL CH4PTER & APPENDIX. 


EXTRACTS FROM Lt fERS RECEIVED. 


From the Hon. J. M. Botts, of Virginia. 

** Fhe chapters contain disclosures alike appalling to the 
mind and the heart of Christiasity and civilization, and 
which have led me to exclaim more than once—are there 
no thunderbolts in Heaven tor the perpetrators of such 
iniquit'es? That the book will be extensively read there 
isno doubt; whether it will accomplish the good effects 
that should result from the exporures made, is, perhaps, 
more questionable, and for the reason simply tnat the 
details furni~hed are so horrible and atrocious, so hideous 
and revolting, so iniquitous and detestable, that [ fear 
many will read it with incredulity, and notwithstanding 
the numerous and high authorities cited, will regard it as 
fabulous, under the persuasion that such atrocities could 
not exist under the eye of a just God for centuries past 
without the perpetratcrs b-ing visited with the indignant 
wrath of an offendec Deity. I am free to confess thatI 
should myself be disposed to indulge in some such course 
of reasoning, had my mind not been prepared - 4 previous 
reading, and what I had myself seen in my travels through 
Europe, for such an impression as your work has left upon 
me, 





From the Hon. K. Rayner, Raleigh, N. C. 

“You have, with that boldness and fearlessness which 
have marked all your other productions, dared to probe 
this moral ulcer of Romanism to the bottom. A work 
such as from the table of contents I suppose yours to be is 
what the masses of the people of th's country require to 
open their eyes. Our Protestant masses generally regard 
it as a gross superstition, but they are not afraid of it. 
They do not dream of wickedness and horrors; tuey cannot 
comprehend it as an organized conspiracy agaiu>t human 
freedom, which it unquestionably is. I should be glad to 
see your work circulated amongst the masses of the 
people.” 

SPECIMEN LETTER ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


‘To Stanford & Delisser, New York: 

‘* Surs,—I have :ead your circular on the contcmplible 
book you are publishing, and to which you give the title 
‘The Pope or the President; or, Startling Disclosures of 
Romanism’ Now I warn you not to come out with your 
‘ies against Romanism. We know that Luther, that vile 
wretch, went before you, and thought he could overturn 
the Catholic Church; bot did he doit? And you think you 
can do more than that vile troubler did, and all the rest of 
the Protestant liars who blackguard the Pope and our 
reverend priests, for what have they done but yood in this 
country? Are they not trying to build churches and 
chools, and to train up the chldren, and to make them 
good subjects by loving the religion of their fathers? I 
ell you that the Catholic religion is the only hope and 
glory of this country, and we are going on, in spite of you 
and your books, to plant it on this b essed soil and to 
make Catholics, and the more the better for America. 
You tell us the book will publish startling disclosures and 
facts. I know your facts and disclosures nave never burnt 
a hair of our head, nor can the devil and all your heretic 
booksellers start one one peg ia our foundation, for our 
Church is the oldest Church—your Protesiant Cuurch is a 
bastard, and built on Luther and the heretical spawn of 
well. I give you warning not to publish your cursed batch 
of new made lies. Curse you, if the Inquisition was ever 
wanted it is made for just such villainous booksellers like 
you, wuo have no fear of God or man in your slanders. 
May the curse of God blast your infernal attempt, and msy 
he eyes of all the Catholics and Protestants who look upon 
your book be dimmed with the curse of blindness until 
they fling it where it came from, to the father of lies, to 
make fuel for the devil in heli! I say we will grow up 
here in spite of you. Our holy and most reverend Arch- 
bishop Hughes and Archbishop Kendrick are not Jesuits, 
they are the greatest patriots next to Washington, and 
they are proving it by their zealous doings to raise tunds 
to buili up the true religion and colleges, and to extend 
the light of the Church over the dark borders and damnable 
neresies of this goodly land. Sirs, I send you this in a 
private way, thac you may heed what I say. 

(Signed) “ JOHN FARLANE,”’ 
(and postmarked Baltimore.) 











EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS, 


“ This im: nt book should be in the hands of every 
intelligent Christian in our country. It is no tirade of 
abuse against the system it treats of, but a clear revelation 
ut it—ag it is—trom its own standards and authorities, and 
embodies facts that ought to startle into watchfulness 
every Protestant that reads it.’”’—Protestant Churchman. 


‘The facts are taken from works published authorita- 
ively, and many of them new to the American reader. 
Chis work draws the veil from before the Papal Church, 
and exposes its inner workings and the designs it has in 
view with respect to this country.’”’—Commercial Adver- 
taser. 


«It presents an exhibition of the dark deeds and secrets 
of the confessional and convent, with some doings of the 
loquisition, showiag that the viless practices have b en 
and still are allowed in that system ’’—New York Express 


‘A standard volume for all who desire to trace the 
workings of the Papacy in the United Siates. Its disclo- 
sures are not only full of interest of the most marked kin 
but convey information of which all should be possessed.’ 
—Philade phia News. 

“Itis a bold and fearless exposure of Romanism, the 
most thorough one ever written, showing the mighty ma- 
chinery of taat power to be an ingenious contrivance of 
designing men, and that under the concealment of religion 
extraordiaary and almost incredible deeds have been uone 
by the Papal hierarchy.’’—Richmond Whig. 

“ Every man who believes Romanism to be more or less 
than a poiitico-religious organization, is blind to the truth of 
history and to his owa best interests, as well as those of 
uis country. This book ought te be in the hands of every 
american.” — Philadelpis News. 

“Tt contains a vast mass of facts which will fill the mind 
of the reader with surprise and iadignation, revealing the 
crimes of Romanism »gainst humanity, liberty and religion, 
which for ever brand ic as hostile alike to Republican insti- 
tutions and the Bible.’’—Zvangelist. 
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